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PRE FACE. 



An earnest and long-cherished desire on the part of the author 
jO see the beautiful and labor-saving art of Steno Phonography in the 
possession of all who use the pen, and as a preliminaiy to this desi- 
rable end to see it generally introduced into schools, both public and 
private, as a regular branch of instruction, has led to the arranging 
and publishing of " Phonic Short-hand." 

The peculiarities of this work as a Phonographic text-book wiU 
be found to censist chiefly in the order in which the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the art are presented — the simplest and least exceptional 
being first given — and in the novel but legitimate application of 
a portion of the phonographic material common to all *' phonog- 
raphies," as, for instance, the Initial vowel tick and the In-hook, 
which give to Phonic Short-hand the legibility of common script ; 
and also in the exceeding simplicity with which every part of the 
subject is treated ; the numerous Reading Lessons in the more ele- 
mentary portions of the book being adapted to the comprehension of 
even a child, and each Phonographic Exercise so keyed by a printed 
page in close proximity, that any error in transcribing can be at once 
observed and corrected by the student, and all unnecessary doubt 
and trouble saved. 

Except in these particulars — which, however, make this work pe- 
culiarly a Self- Instructor — the author lays no special claim to origianl 
ity, but acknowledges with pride and pleasure her indebtedness, not 
alone to Mr. Isaac Pitman, the inventor of '''' Plwiwgraphy^^'* and the 
grand source of inspiration on this subject, but also to the many 
other lovers and practitioners of the art who have written and pub- 
lished more or less respecting it. And, further, she acknowledges 
her many obligations to a large number of able reporters in New 
York, and various parts of America and Greai Britain, who have as- 
sisted her by friendly suggestions and given her the best results of 
their experience These gentlemen will ever be held in grateful re- 
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membrance and cheerfully accredited with whatever aid they have 
furnished. EquaUy does she feel indebted to many phonographers — 
both professional writers and amateurs — for their expressions of 
warm sympathy with her general aims, and their cordial approval of 
this or that proposed simplification. In fact, but for such encourage- 
ment, she would scarcely have had the courage to undertake so great 
a task as a revision of "Phonography," pressing as was the need that 
some experienced teacher and writer of the art should attempt it. 

Our *' Phonic Short-hand" is offered to all persons who need 
the help of some briefer method of writing than the ordinary script.. 

Hitherto very many teachers and young people have been de- 
terred from commencing the study of the stenographic art, or have 
failed to acquire a practical knowledge of it, in consequence of the 
great difficulties attendant on every method by which it has been 
presented. We hope that, seeing the great simplicity of the present 
work, many who have been thus hindered will be induced to attempt 
the masteiy of its pages. To every intelligent and faithful student 
we can promise, not only pleasure in the study of each lesson, but 
certain and full success as a practical phonographic '^ter. 

E. B. B. 



PREFACE TO TWENTIETH-CENTURY EDITION. 

Through twenty-five years' trial, by law and lecture reporters 
and by amanuenses generally, ** Phonic Shorthand" has proved 
superior for taking notes swiftly and as a system of unexampled 
legibility. Its devices for indicating vowels without the need of writ- 
ing signs gives great certainty of rightly deciphering otherwise 
ambiguous and confiicting outlines. The verdict of those who have 
employed amanuenses writing Burnz' Phonic Shorthand is, ** Burnz- 
writers can read their notes." 

As a "self-instructor." this book is unequalled, both from the 
arrangement of its facing shorthand and key pages and from the 
definite simplicity of its rules governing the formation of outlines. 
Our extensive Corresponding Club, whose membei-s first learn to write 
correctly from the text-book and then perfect themselves by writing 
to each other in Phonic Shorthand only, is evidence of the excellent 
instruction given. In short, the book takes an oral teacher's place so 
far as printed pages can. E. B. B. 



CATECHISM OF PHONIC SPELLINa 

A. THOROUGH UNDERSTANDING OF THIS CAT£CH1S^ WILL GRBATLY 
FACILITATB THE STUDY OF PHONIC SHORTHAND. 



Q. What is language? ^ 

A. Any mode of communicating thought. 

Q. What are the principal kinds of language used by man? 

A. Spoken language and written or printed language. 

Q. Of what are each of these composed? 

A. Of words. 

Q. Of what are spoken words composed? 

A. Of elementary sounds. 

Q. Of what are written oi printed words made up? 

A. Of characters called letters. 

Q. What is Orthography or common spelling? 

A. Naming the letters that compose a written or printed word. 

Q. What is Phonic spelling? 

A. Dividing a spoken word into its elementary sounds. 

Q. Name the letters in the words ** though," ** ache?" 

A. T-h-o-u-g-h; a-c-h-e. 

Q. Speak the sounds in the words ** though," ** ache?" 

A. th-0; a-k. 

Q. Of what are the words that we use in speaking composed? 

A. Of sounds made by the breath or voice. 

Q. Make a simple breath sound? 

A. h-h-h. 

Q. Make a simple voice sound? 

A. uh-uh-uh. 

Q. How arc these simple breath and voice sounds changed into 
other sounds. 

A. By the organs of speech in various positions. 

Q. What are the organs of speech? 

A. The lips, teeth, tongue, palate and throat. 

Q. What are the two principal classes of sounds? 

A. Free and obstructed sounds. 

Q. lAsisjQ some free sounds? 

A. fi, aw, 0, 05 (Icng); 1, ft, u, 56 (short). 

Q. What name is given to the free voice sounds? 

A. Vowels. 

Q. What is the one free breath sound called? 

A. The aspirate, named Hay. 

Q. Make the obstructed breath sounds? 

A, p, t, ch, k, f, Ih (as in think)^ s, sh. 

Q. Make the obstructed voice sounds? 

A. b, d, j, g (as in go)\ v, th (as in tJiey)\ z, zh, 1, r, w, y, m, n, ng 

Q. What are the obstructed sounds, whetlicr breath or voice, 
called? 

A. Consonants. 

Q. Tell where the obstructions occur, and how, in giving the 
sounds of p; m; t ; 1 ; s; etc. ? 
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CHAPTER L 



STEM CONSONANTS AND VOWEL SIGNS. 

illustrated by Alphabet Plates. 

§ 1. The Alphabetic or Stem Signs are the primarj forms for the 
consonant sounds, and they must be learned before further progress can 
be made. Practice from page 11 and then from page 13, as foUows : 

Pronounce the name and then the sound of eacn stem until both are 
familiar, at the same time tracing the characters lightly and slowly with 
a dry pen, or a wooden point made at the reverse end from the pencil 
point ; see last paragraph, page 10. When tracing observe strictly : 

Principle 1. The Horizontal Stems are made from left to right, and 
the Uprights and Slopes dovmward with the exception of Lee and SHee, 
which are usually struck upward, and should always be thus writtmi 
when uncombined with anotner stem. 

§ 2. Procure paper which has but little gloss on the surface, having 
lines about half an inch apart ; also a pencil which is moderately soft 
Hold the pencil loosely ana nearly uprignt between the end of the bent 
thumb and the end oi the secona finger. In making the light stems 
touch the paper as lightly as you can to leave a legible mark. For the 
shaded stems bear more heavily, but avoid going over a line twice. 
Keep the Straight Stems straight, not bending them in the least. Make 
the Curved Stems as near as possible exact miarters of circles. 
• Practice writing the stem characters until the form of each can be 
made correctly as soon as its name or sound is produced. A pen can 
be used insteaa of pencil by those who prefer it. 

§ 3, Vowel Signs. A Vowel Sign has no other name than its sound. 
The vowel sounds are denoted by dots, dashes, and small angles, writ- 
ten near the stem. Heavy dots and dashes denote the long vowel 
sounds, and light dots and dashes the short vowels. Study Principuds 
2 and 3 on page 16, and read pages 14 and 15 carefully. 

Pronounce the key- word opposite each vowel sign in the following 
scale, and then give the pure vowel sound designated by the italic letter 
in the word. 



First Place cars i 

Second ** make • 

Third ** eat • 

First " fine V 

Third " 



SIMPLE VOWELS. 

carry all 

men of€;n 

little do 



— on 1 

I up 3 
— ?— good 3 



COMPOUND VOWELS. 

> boys bou; L 



(to) 



ibeotityS 



Practice daily on sounding the- vowels until they can be produced ex- 
actly and withotit eifort. Pronounce the long vowel and prolong the 
sound ; then pronounce the corresponding short vowel, cutting off the 
sound as ouickly as possible. The mouth should be opened wide when 
<K)unding tne First Place Vowels. Write words on pa^;es 11 and 18. 
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CONSONANTS, or Obstructed Sounds. 

Their Primary or STEM Characters. 
♦ 

GEOMETRICAL ARRANGEMENT. 

UPRIGHTS. 

( (II)) 

iTH THee Tee Dee eS Zee 

SLOPES. 

eF Vee Pee Bee uR Way 

V ^ \ \ ^ ^ 

r r / / J J 

Lee Yay CHay Jay SHee Zllee 

HORIZONTALS. 

eM ^-^ Kay — eN ^-^ 

Hay /^ Gay — iNG ^w 

Ree -^^ 



TOWEL SIGNS placed to Stems. 

1st) or Open TOW- ^ I* /• /''^ y* \,^_^y^ 

ell, near the top JS * ' "^""^^ ^ " ' -^ "" 

of Upright, and ^^2^ D-aw j-aw R-aw C-aw L-aw SH-avi'^N-aw 

Slopca, and near IV /V •'^ Y 7^ v v 

the right hand of V^ i^ ( . ^ '^ X i ^ ^*i ^-^^ 

the Horizontala. F-Le TH-j/ L-lC M-_y S-t^jh 5/^^ ^-t^H. R-^e 

Sd. or Medial, \- L / ^ -««. /^T" / 

near the middle of \ \ i" ^"^^ T*" ' /'^^ _^~ 

Stem*. B-^aix 'D- (7015/1 J-d?e R-oe G--o L-ow H-oe SH-ovv 

ad,orCloec,near \ I / ^^ / ^^^ — n^ ^ — >^ 

ul^ghu'*"«1 ^'^ ^"^ ^^'^"^ ^R'ue'C'Oo L*€e M-e M-«> 

Slopca, andnetfl / ^ Vv^"^ ^ '^v 

the left end of tlu V» V ^^ -/ VT"'^^ « 'U ,?< r 7^. 

Horisontau. F-fie TH-ce S-es 5h-^ >^K'-e^ ea-PL fa-S^ e'e-N 



The ** (?«oni«<r<«il ^rraiH7«inm( ' and " Eipht Vo\^el Scale" of thia worg. are entered 
aneording to aet of Conflrress. in the year 1872, by Eijza B. Buajis, in tbe office of the 
Llbxacfan of Congress at Washington. 
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Special Dibections in beoard to the Vowklb. 
oondensed six yowel boalb. 

Instruction in Pbonic Spelling, or resolving spok en words intc 
tbeir purely elementary sounds, is now a daily exercise in tbe primary 
departments of tbe public scbuols ; but students wbo bave not been 
taught to'sp.'U by sound, nor been accustomed to note tbe exact pro- 
nunciation of certain classes of words as uttered by careful speakers, 
will, perhaps, fail to apprehend the different sounds in the eight 
vowel scale which is given on jmge 11. Such may vocalize the stems 
by the following scale, which indicates all the vowel sounds usually 
employed in ordinary speaking; the italic letters indicate tbe vowels. 



1st 
2d 
3d 


LONG, 

1 bar, 

• may, 

• m€, 


as in 

f a ther, 
m a ke, 
m e« t, 


ark 
aim. 
ea r 


1st 
2d 
3d 


LONG, as in 

■■ gn aw, f a 11, 
« n <?, oa r, 
^ tw <?, X u le, 


• 

nor, war 
wb le 
ooze 


3H0RT, 

1st 1 • pat, 
2d i. p^t, 
3d |. ptt , 


as in 

a m, a ir, b ea r 
e gg, f e rry 
b ^ n, 1 11 


Isti 

2d 
3d 


SHORT, as in 

"~ n, not, 

1 w p, St r, 

_ f 00 t, p t^ t, 


was 
earn 
to 


1st 
3d 


^ my, 


( 

»&le 


::;0MP0 

> boy 


UND, as in 

, oil i. now 

< tew. 


, out 
tt^be 



The Condensed Six Vowel Scale is formed from the Eight Voivel 
Scale. The same signs indicate the same sounds in both scales, only 
that in the Six Vowel Scale the signs for ahy d, and ft rejpresent both 
the long and short sound of each pair. The Six Vowel Scale is quite 
sufficient for use in ordinary stenographic work and correspondence. 

To get the pure vowel or consonant sound in a word, pronounce 
the word very slowly. That part which is uttered while any of the 
organs of speech are so much in contact as to nearly or quite ob- 
struct the voice or breath is the consonant part of the word ; that 
uttered when the organs of speech are more widely separated is tbe 
vowel part of it. In saying m-e, the lips are first closed ; then if an 
effort is made to say the word without opening the mouth, a hum- 
ming sound is produced, which is the consonant M; when the lips 
part, the voice issues as the vowel e. Pronounce wj-ay, and the 
mouth opens wider when the vowel is sounded. Say 6-a/i .' and the 
aperture is made still greater. The separation of the consonant and 
vowel elements by a hiatus constitutes phonic spelling, or spelling 
by sound. 

The vowels which require the mouth but sUghtly open to allow 
the free passage of the voice, are grouped and called third place, or 
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close vowels ; a wider opening gives the second or medial group -, 
those sounds requiring the widest aperture are tirst place or open 
vowels. It is easiest, in going through either vowel scale , to be^in 
with the third place, ascending with the dot sisrns and descending 
with the dashes. When » vowel sign is written without a stem, place 
it with reference to the line of writing, above, on, or below. 

A few words, as /, o, atoe, ah ! oh / eh ? are simply vowels, having 
no consonant element. These, and most vowels, when preceded by 
the aspirate, Hay, form other words ; as high, he, who, etc. To secure 
the convenience of a stem form for the aspirate, so that any vowel 
may be denoted in connection with it, or the stem be used to denote 
a word of which the aspirate is a prominent part Hay is classed 
with the consonants, though it is not really such, being a free sound. 
It, however, is not a vowel, because it is simply a roughened breath, 
and vowels are essentially voice sounds. 

In Phonography, the vowels are paired in accordance with their 
sounds, and not as in the dictionaries and spelling books from the 
letter used to denote them. Those sounds are placed together in the 
phonographic vowel scale which are made with the organs of speech 
in like position or nearly so. Tested in this way, what is usually 
called short / in fit, is found to be the real mate of long E in 
feet, and is therefore paired with it ; short E in met is nearest in sound 
to long A in mate ; short A in mat requires a wider opening 
of the mouth and is placed in the first group with the vowels 
in air, far and ask. So, also, the sound called sliort 0, as in not, is 
found to be neai'er to the broad A in fall than it is to long in note, 
and it is therefore ranged in the first place with A IT The natural 
vowel termed short Z7, heard in bun, but, etc., and which is lengthened 
before B in burst, stir. Iter, etc., bears no relation to the sound of 
long, and therefore in the above scale, though its sign is written in 
the second place, the dash is struck in a different direction from that 
of 0. This natu»*al vowel is usually heard as the sound of the A, at 
the end of proper names, as Victoria; though careful speakei-s give a 
more open sound — a short ah, as in Minnehaha. The sounds of 00 
in fool and U in fuU are pimply the long and short of each other. 

it is necessary that the difference between the mated short and 
long sounds of the dot signs should be fully appreciated. Thus W^, 
short vowel — beet, long; bet, sliort — bait, long, liemember that what 
is usually called short A as in mat is in the first place — a light dot ; 
while long A as in mate, is in the second place — a heavy dot. That 
short ^ as in met is in the second place — a light dot ; but long jE^ as 
in meet is in the third place — a heavy dot. Wh it is termed long /, 
in {ee, is a compound sound, having a complex character to denote it, 
and is classed with the other close dipthongs, oi, ow and ew. 

Those who fail to appreciate any difference between the sound of 
A in bar and A in was, and of A in bar and in on and not, may, in 
such words, use the i)erpendicular first place dash, where the vowel 
is denoted by A, and the horizontal where it is denoted by 0, until 
the sounds are discriminated. ^ 

Be careful to use the heavy dash in the second place for the vowel 
m more, door, oar, four, etc. Some persons pronounce, in this class 
of words, the sivme vowel that is heard in bought, nor, etc. This is 
incorrect ; the full sound of long should be given in oar, more^ etc. 
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CHAPTER II. 

WORDS nAVTNG BUT ONE CONSONANT SOUNIX 

Illustrated by Plates 2 and 3. 

Section 1. — ^Principle 2. A Vowel sign represents the same 
sound on eitJier »ide of a stem ; but if placed to the left of an Uprieht 
or Slope, or dbove a Horizontal, it represents a Vowel sound which 
is to be heard before that of the stem, while if placed to the right or 
beloWy it is to be heard after. Illnstrated by " Words,** page U. 

Note.— By a Principle is moant a fandamental law which must be imifonniy ob- 
served. A Hvle is I he expression of some general law govemin? the applica'ion of 
the phonographic rhnracters to certain classes qf words. Mopt roles arc subject to 
some exceptions, which are classified in the lists of Word-Signs. 

§ 2. — Principle 3. First or Open Vowel signs are written near 
the upper end of an Upright or Slope, and near the right en^ of a 
Horizontal ; Second or Medial signs are written near the middle of a 
stem ; and Third or Close Vowel signs are placed near the lower end 
of an Upright or Slope and near the left hand of a Horizontal. P. 13. 

This principle need not be applied rigidly to the four compound 
Vowel signs, because each has a distinctive form. The sign for **ew** 
is not used to begin words, but the stem Yay is employed. 

§ 3. — The Simple Vowel signs should be made close to, but not 
touching the stems ; but a Compound Vowel sign should be united 
with the stem, at the beginning or end, according as its sound is to 
be heard before or after, whenever this can be done eaaUy and plainly 
without raising the hand. See the words ** rye^ cow" and others on 
Plate 2, seventh line. The Dash signs should preserve, as nearly as 
possible, their directions as shown on the top of page 19, ana be 
struck from left to right and downwards. 

§ 4. — Principle 4. When the vowel in a word, or, in case there 
are two vowels, the Accented Vowel, is a First place or Open sound, 
the stem representing the consonant element is written a little above 
the line of writinsr, and the word is said to be in i\\Q first position. If 
the vowel is a Second or Medial, the stem rests on the line and occu- 
pies what is known as the second position. When the vowel is a Third 
or Close sound, the Stem, if an Upright or Slope, is struck through 
the line, and if a Horizontal, is made entirely be^ow it ; the word is 
then in the third position. Illustrated on page 19 

§ 5. — A consonant may have a vowel both before and after it ; or 
two vowels before or two after ; in either case the word will be of 
more than oce syllable. Where two vowels occur on the same side 
of a stem, if both are full and quite distinct, it is best to write them 
separately with their proper sisjns, that one nearest to the stem which 
sounds nean st ; see *' Ohio, Iowa" in Plate 2, second line from the 
bottom ; but a short or slightly sounding vowel may be indicated bv 
a light tick attached to the sign for the accented or prominent vowel. 
This is easily done if the sign be a dash or compound ; see, *' doughy, 
dewy." But phonld tlie stronger vowel be a dot sign, elongate the 
dot mto a dash in the direction in which the stem P is struck, and 
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prefex or add a tick for the weaker vowel ; see **idea." The sign for 
each vowel may however be written separately and in its proper 
place, as in the word ** Le-ali." 

NoTB.-The dots and dashes represent the simple vowel soonds, whicli are 
rree sounds made by the voice while the oi]|an8 of speech remain inaJUeedpoHtion. 
The small angles represent the "Close Diphthong" or «wi;«w/rMi vowel sounds, 
which are composed of an accented and unaccented vowel, closely combined in the 
same eyllcMe. When succeeding vowel sounds separate into diferent syllables, 
they are called " Open Dipthoncrs ;" but thev can both be written to one stem as 
before directed. The s gns for the Close Diptnongs have been st lected on the s me 

f>rinciple a« those for the Open— Msmely, the direction of the hand when represent- 
ng the simple accented vowel contained fn It, but the exact horizontal or perpendi- 
cnlar line is uot kept in representing the Close Dipthongs for /, oi, and ew. 

% 6. — When a word consists of vowels alone, it is necessary to use 
what is called the ** nominal stem," in order to determine the proper 
sounds. This consists of a T stem cancelled by a short line through 
it. See the word **i^-aA," the name of an Irish family. Initial 
vowels in proper names are wiitten in place, above, on, or below the 
line. Stems used as initials rest on the line. 

§ 7. — The Aspirate, or Breathing sound, represented by the stem 
Hay, occurs only before vowel sounds and the sounds of W. and Y. 
The stem Hay is usually substituted by a short, slanting stroke, 
called the Hay-tick, whicn is joined at a sharp angle to the beginning 
of any stem except Kay, Gay and Ree. Whenever it is not conven- 
ient to use the Hay-tick, the vowel sign can be aspirated by placing 
a small dot beside it. The Aspirate-dot is also used before the small 
circles which denote **as"ana **is," in writing ** has "and *<his;" 
see last line, Plate 2, and Word-signs, Plate 3. 

PRACTICE ON WORD-PLATES AND READING LESSONS. 

Each line of a phonographic page that consists of single words, and 
each paragraph of a reading lesson, should be worked up separately in 
the following manner : 1st. Read the words of the line or paragraph 
several times tvith the printed key. 2d. Read the same line without 
looking at the key until it can be read easily. 3d. Copy the phono- 
graphic forms of the line very carefully three times, pronouncing each 
word before copying it. 4th. Make a test by writing the same words 
from the printed key in shorthand, without looking at the phono- 
graphic plate. 5th. Compare your writing and correct errors. 

DIBECTIONS FOB WBITINa A WORD IN PhONIC ShOBTHAND. 

First, separate the word into its elementary sounds, speaking each 
distinctly and separately; then write the Stem which represents the con- 
sonant element in its proper position, according as its vowel is a first, 
second or third place Vowel. See Sec. 4. Lastly, write the Vowel 
sign or signs near the Stem, before or after, in accordance with Sections 
1, 2 and 3, of Chapter 2. 

Words that are pronounced alike, though differing in their common 
spelling, are written alike in Phonography; as, *'know no; beau, 
bow" (a ribbon). But words pronounced differently, though spelled 
alike, are written differently, according to their sound; thus ''bow,'* a 
ribbon, and "6oio," to bend the body, are written with a different 
Vowel sign. 
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KuLE 1 A word containing but one consonant sound must have iJuU 
consonant represented by a dem sign. Exceptions to the rules are classed 
as Word-signs. See plato 3, '* the," *' an," ** he," '* who," " as," ** is. " 

Key to Plate 2. 
woeds having but one stem. 

Second Place. — Eight, aid, day, dough, ode, oath, they, though, us, 
say, so, pay, up, bay, beau, oar, err, way, etch, edge, ale, lay, low, show, 
ache, oak, aim, may, hay, hoe, own, no or know, nay or neigh. 

FiKST Place. — At, ought, tie, toy, add, odd, die, thi^h, thy, thou, 
saw, sigh, Pa, paw, pie, buy, boy, bough, lie, vie, vow, air, or, our, ire, 
jaw, joy, all, law, isle, lie, yah, shah, Shaw, ash, shy, rye, row, cow, 
ny. Ma, mow, nigh, now. 

Thikd Place. — Eat, it, to, too or two, do, thee, see, Sue, ease, pea, 
bee, if, few, view, ear, each, chew, jew, eel, iJl, lea, lieu, we, you, me, 
mew, moo, coo, inn, knee, new or knew, key, rue. 

Two Syllables. — Ado, adieu, essay, obey, avow, away, allay, alley, 
allow, ashy, issue, easy, echo, ago, Anna, Annie, Ohio, Iowa, doughy, 
dewy, idea, Leah, E ah. 

AspiEATE Tick and Dot. — Hap, hope, hub, hide, hoof, hive, heavy, 
hymn or him, liomo, her. Has, his. 

Plate 3. — Vowel Wouds and Word- Signs. 

The small characters on or near the first dotted line on Plato 3, re- 
present the words above them ; each being in Position according to the 
vowel of the word demoted. Strike the light tick for and upwards, but 
the heavy dashes downwards ; those denoting au, oh and oo are turned 
from their normal direction for convenience in writing. The small cir- 
cle always has the sound of 8 or Z, 

KEY TO SIMPLE SENTENCES ON PLATE 3. 

T see you. You saw me. Do you know me ? I know T ought to 
fcnow you, and I do know you now. See my new hoe. I see it. Who 
ate up the pie ? May we go out ? Row me up to the bay. 

See Joe Lee and his cow. Here is a mow of hay. The boy may tie 
the cow. The cow may eat the hay. Is the cow shy ? Hear her say 
•• Moo." Ma, may I go up on the oak bough ? No, it is too high ; Joe 
may gc up. Now you and Joe and the cow may all go home. 

May is here, and T am happy to know it. Eddie, you and Sue may 
go to see Ella Shaw. Ah I I see a bee. Shoo, bee ; go off. The bee is 
on my knee. Go away, bee, to the hive. I hear an echo Do you 
hear it say all 1 say ? Ma, show me the echo. No, Eddie, the echo is 
away off. 

Annie is gay : she has to pro to Ohio in a day or two You and I may 
go if we pay our way. Oh, I hear an owl. The dew is heavy. My pie 
is doughy. The air is dewy. If we go home by the bayou we may see 
SToah, and you know he i* to show us the way up the alley. 
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Directions 
and Places 

of 

Vowel Signs. 

See chap. 2, 

S§ 1, 2, 3, 4. 



Second 

or Medial 

Vowels. 

Stem in 
Second Place. 



First 
or Open, 

Stem in 
First Place. 



Third 
or Close. 

Stem in 
Third Place, 



Two or more 

Syllables. 

§§ 6, 6. 



Aspirate tick. 
J7. 



PLATE 2. 
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PLAT E 3. 
Si n^pl e Sentences. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BEGULAB FINAL ADJUNCTS N, 'N, SH*N ; T, NT, AND T'N. 

Illustrated by Plate 4. 

Section 1. — Final Adjuncts are either modifications of stems oi 
small characters, such as hooks and circles, placed to the end of stems. 
Their use is to shorten the outline and to add cfertain consonant sounds 
or separate syllables whenever no final vowel follows those sounds or 
syllables. A vowel is usually heard between the sound of the stem and 
taat of the adjunct, which has its sign written in the pmper pos.tion 
and as near the stem as practicabllB. If a yowel »ign is placed outbide 
of a hook or circle, still the vowel sounds naxt to the btem. 

^ 2. — ^The sounds represented by Final Adjuncts are n, aVn, tord, 8 
or 2r, whose adjunctive signs are attached to all stems and in a regular 
manner ; and / or v, and the syllables thery or ter and ive, whose signs 
vary, and are attached less regularly. 

§ 3. — The En-Hook is a small final hook, made on the inside of the 
Curved Stems, on the under side of tlie straight Horizontals, and on 
the left side of Straight Uprights and Slopes ; it is used to express the 
simple sound of n. Lines 1, 2, 3. 

Caution. Be very careful to completely finish the stem, making 
it of full length and proper shape before beginning to turn the 
hook ; also to keep the hook parallel with the stem, not turning the 
point inwards in ike slightest degree, 

§ 4. — The In-Hook represents the final syllables in, en, an^ on or vn 
when they follow a vowel which is preceded by a stem, as in rutw, 
liy-an, li-on, etc. The In-hook is a distinct sign, made as a minute 
half circle, turned either up or down, but not sidewise, and made to 
form an acute angle with the preceding stem or hook. 

The In-hook is to be added to full length stems, only when final ?» 
is preceded by two successive vowels. Line 4. 

§ 5.- The Shtjn Hooks represent the syllables "lion, cion, sion, etc. 
The form and mode of attachment of the Ist Shun-hook is the same ae 
the En-Hook, but it is larger. This form is used at the end of any 
stem when a vowel precedes the syllable *'8hun," as in "Cawtion." 
The 2nd Shun-hook resembles the In-Hook, but is larger, and may be 
struck in any direction. It is added to straight stems when no vowel 
C(Jme8 between the stem and the following **shun," as in "auCtion," 
and it can be also attached to a preceding hook or halved stern. Af- 
ter a half-length stem a vowel precedes the 2nd Shun-hook. Lines 5, 6. 

§ 6. — A simple stem, that is an Alphabetic sign, sinnding alone, is 
made half size to express the added sound of i. The stem S is halved 
only when its sound is preceded by a vowel, as in '• eaSt," The stems 
W and Z arc halved to add either t or d, and in a few words marked 
" Sp," on line 8, other stems are halved for d. Lines 7, 8. 

§ 7. — ^A finally hooked stem that is one having nn En, Shun. Ef, or 
Ter hook, may be halved to add t or d; the hook always sounding be- 
fore the halving; thus, nt, sh'nt. Lines 9, 10. 

.8. — Halving a stem and attaching the In-Hook expresses the termi- 
x:ation t *n. Line 11. 
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Key to Plate 4. 
regular final aj>jukots, n. 8h*n, t, eta 

1.— En-hook. — Thin, than, thme, zone, fun, even, often, EUen* 
lane, Allen, line, alone, shown, shine, shun, earn. 

When the vowel between the stem and hook is very slightly sound- 
ed, as in "evm," it need n it be denoted. 

2. —Mean, man, amen, hen, nine, none, known, wine, whine, win, 
one, yawn, hewn, assign. 

3.— Pain, pin, open, upon, tin, eaten, done, Bden, chain, chin, 
June, can, km, rain, arraign, run, gun. 

4.— In-hook. — Lion, Cheyenne, scion, ruin, Juan, lean, Leon, bone, 
Bowen, Rhine, Ryan, cone, Cohen, peon. 

5. — SnuN-HOOKS. — Nation, notion, mission, motion, emotion, fash- 
ion, evasion, session, lotion, elision ^relysian, Hessian, vision, fusion, 
effusion. 

6.— Caution, cushion, occasion, ration, Russian, Oration, edition, 
passion. Option, action, auction, pension, tension, mention. 

7.— Halving— ADDS t. — Pat, pet, bet, but, tight, taught, date, dot, 
cheat, jet, root, wrote, right, chat, fat, vote, foot, thought, that, neat, 
niff'it. 

Write half length stems entirely below the line for the 8rd position. 

8.— Meet, shot, late, let, art, rat, yet, east, wheat, wood, wide, 
eased. Special— YA^^ deed, God, good, made, could, should. 

9.— Nt or ND.— Paint ^r pained, bent <?r bend, tent <v- tend, don't, 
gent, chain(?d, Kent, can't, rent or rend, rained, land, lent or lend, 
find, faint, thinned, ment or mend, mind, hint. 

10. — Wind, wound, whined, gained, shunned, bind, arraigned, 
around, event, assigned, attained, opened, abound, attend, island, 
amount, patient. 

11. — Cottoii, kitten, mutton, mitten, fatten, bitten, matin, written, 
patten, button, rotten, gotten, Latin, baton, maiden. 

sentences. 

Tlic lowii lias gone to ruin. It is an odd fashion. I thought you 
made a motion. We made the good man shout right out. His 
head is not so hot as mine. He wrote to Jane about the lion. We 
meant to rent the land. They shunned the light. She had a notion 
to write, though she did not do so. The kitten lay upon the cotton, 
and ate the mutton. Be patient, and don't mention the action or the 
occasion. 



WuiTE THIS Test Lesson aftkk Plates 4 and 5 have been studied. 

Leon has gone up tlie lane. It may rain, so do you run. I had a 
pain in -the bono of my knee. The Russian got in a passion, and lay 
down on-thc cushion. John Ryan bought a boat at the auction. I 
saw tho kitten ; she had her paw on my mitten. The wind is in-the 
cast. Sew the button on my coat. We went to hunt upon the mount 
and caught a fawn. We thought it might be a goat ; but it had no 
horn, and it ran away to the wood. 
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PLATE4. 
Regular Final Adjuncts^ n shun&t. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SIGN WORDS AND WORD SIGNS. 

Illustrated by Plates 5 and 6. 

Section 1. — Sign-Words are words of frequent occurrence which 
are not represented by full outlines, but by a single character which 
denotes the most prominent vowel or consonaiit sound of the word. 
This character is called the Word Sign. If a Vowel sign is used, it is 
written in pltice, above, on, or below tneline; if a Consonant sign is 
employed, it is also in place according to Principle 4, Chap. 2. 

A few words in the list, on Plate 5, which consist of only a vowel 
sound, as ** a," ** eye," etc., ar j fully represented, so that they are not 
really Sign- words. They are, however, put ii the list for conven- 
ient reference, and to show their position to the line of writing. 

§ 2. — Words which are not written according to the general Rules 
are class d with the Sign-words. The Word-list on Plate 6 includes 
the Circle and Half-circle Word signs which represent words written 
exceptionally to Rulol,viz. : ^^ A word containing but one Oonaonant 
sound mtLst have that consonant represented bi/ a stem sign.'*'* 

The list on Plate 6, includes the words " arc" and "your," which 
are written exceptionally to 

Rvle 2. — Ufie ike Stem Hee when a vowel immediaiely foUotJOs the sound oj 
"r* and the iStem Er when one does not. 

§ 3. — Explanations. — The Circle represents the sound of "s" or 
"z." The horizontal Half-circle denotes that of "n," and the per- 
pendicular that of *'f" or "v." 

The HtUf-circle word signs for "on" "of," "m," **if," should be 
turned in the direction first indicated, unless, in phrasing, the second 
direction is found preferable. 

The Dot-sign, for the article *' the," may be elongated into a slant- 
ing tick, and attached to the sign for '*and," and to the half -circle 
word signs. *' The " may be expressed in the same way after a stem 
or final adjunct, whenever it makes a distinct angle in joining. The 
word "a" is best denoted by its dot-sign, though in advanced writ- 
ing it is sometimes expressed by a perpendicular c i horizontal tick 
joined to a following stem or hook. 

Proper names are designated by two small dashes under theoutline^ 
and emphatic words by a wave line. 

Sentences on Plate 5. 
/see the man. lie has a cane. An egi^ is g )od to eat, and bo is a 
pie. See the hen and the kitten ; h/)w they do run. The moon is high 
up. Jlas the man in the moon but oiiQeyef J.A, / see he Aa« two 
eyes. Oh^ then he can see us run. It awes me to see the man in-ths 
moon open his round eyes so wide, and run as we run. John owes 
Ben a pint <?^ wine. WJwse good cat caught Uie rat and put it anrthe 
mat? 
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PLATE 5. 
Dot. Tick, Circle & Half-circle Signs, 
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God made man to know the right and do it. The wind is high, and 
my kite has caught on an oak bough; see, Zcan^t get it down. Ohy 
one o/'the men in-ihe wood lot can cut it down. You maj open the 
gate and go in. 

Sentences on Plate 6. 

Has ffour Pa been to Cheyenne ? No, but Joe Eisy has ; he went 
with these men to the show. Where and which way are the men now 
gone? I don't know where they have gone, but Joe is here. Will Joe 
go with these men again ? No, /or I say he shaU not. It is not /or a 
boy to say " shaW* or " mU,^' hnt from what I saw of Joe, he will not 
go to Cheyenne again. 

Is John Bo wen about to rent the land that Allan Shaw has bought? 
No, he wiU rent where he can have a view of-the sea and a good way to 
get to town. Th it is right ; if- the man is ill, he ought not to be pent 
up in a lane or alley, but h ; shouU have good air, and then the pain 
in his head may go away. 

Prom the day when Anna Lee went to Newton we have had no 
mutton to eat. They say that meat is not good /or us at night, so we 
Tuive an egg for tea. Ah, you will not get fat on that ; if Anna toere 
here you would be happy, but now you are not. 



Pra-ctick on Plates 5 and 6. 

1. Read the Phonographic *' sentences," tracing with the pencil 
pointer the outlines of the words until they appear familiar. 

2. Copy each sentence two or three times. 

3. Transcribe the Type ** sentences" into Phonography. Compare 
your writing v. ith the engraved lesson and correct mistakes. 

4. Write the following sentences in Phonography. Bead them 
next day, and criticise and re-write them : 

Do not go in-the rain or you will get wet. It U a mean act to hit a 
boy who can't run, or to cheat a man who can't see. No one 
should be made to eat meat if he has no want of it. Lay the gun 
on-the gate ; s^iut your right eye and aim at the eye of the moon : 
you will see a faint light around I lie edge wlien you shoot, and may 
have to lie down with a pain in-tho liead. 

Now I shall say adieu, for we liave to f^o away at ten, and John 
will be in a passion if we are not at home when he is at the gate. 
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PLATE 6. 
Simple Stem Signs. 
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CHAPTER V. 

REOULAll FINAL ADJUNCTS — CIRCLES AND LOOPS. 

Illustrated by Plate 7. 

Section 1. Circles and Loops are alwaj^s formed on the indde of 
the curved stems. Their place on the straight stems is on the upper 
side of horizontals, and on the right of uprights and slopes, unless 
the soun I of **n" precedes fieir powers, in which case they are writt* n 
on the samo side as the en hook. 

§ 2. A Small Circle, under all circumstances, represents the sound 
of '* s " or *' z." See lines 1, 2, 3. • 

When it is desired to distinguish between the sounds " s** and "z," 
as in the words ** face " and " phase," one side of the circle may be 
shaded for the **z." But, in connected writing, this ii only necessary 
where the two words formed by the addition of the circle are of the 
same part of speech and written in the same position. See last words 
of line 3. 

§ 3. A Large Circle denotes the sounds of" ss," " sz," " zs," or 
•*zz," comDincd in one syllable. The vowel between these sounds is 
usually indistinct and not denoted ; but should it be accented, or 
even fully sounded, the vowel sign should be placed within the cir- 
cle. Line 4. 

§4. A Small Loop represents the combined sounds "st," with 
no intervening vowel. Line 5 

§ 5. A Labge Loop is used to denote the sounds of " st'r," the " r" 
being preceded by a vowel which is usually obscure, but which, if 
accented or fully sounded, should be written wiihin the loop. 
Line 6. 

§ 6. Back Circle. — A Small Circle formed on the back, or other 
side of the Stem from the Circle or Lor)p, expresses an additional 
sound of ** s " or " z," or the syllable ** ez." Line 7. 

§ 7. The Small Circle and Loop aro added to half sized stems. The 
Circle is much used to express the plural of nouns and the third person 
singular of verbs. Line 8. 

§ 8. The Small Circle can be placed inside of a hook ; it should be 
made somewhat oval to fit neatly into the hook. The large Circle and 
the Loops are affixed to Stems only. Line 9. 

§ 9. Either of the Circles or Loops, if formed on the left or **.n " 
side of a Straight Stem, includes the sound of a preceding ** n," so 
that in such cases the En Hook need not be formed, but only the 
Circle or Loop be made on the ** n" side. Lines 10, 11. 

g 10. The Halving Principle for ** t " or *' d," is often combined with 
the Final Hooks and the Small Circle on Curved Stems, and with the 
Circle on the left side of Straight Stems, for " ns." In such combina- 
tions particulMr attention must be paid to the ]>rinciple that the 
i)Ower (by which is meant the sound) of the Halving, '* t " or " d," comes 
hetioieyi the sounds *' n " or ** sh'n " and ** s ; " and also that the power 
of the Circle is invariably the last power. Line 12. 

§ 11. The In Hook is added after any Circle or Loop, by running 
the pen through the Stem and turning the Hook on the other side. 
The accented vowel may be included in the In-Hook. Lines 13, 14. 
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§12. The syllable ** slrn," with a preceding s followed by a vowel, 
as in " physician^ po-«e»»iy»," is represented by the Large Circle and 
Inhook; the circle in this case expressing s'sh, instead of s's or sz. 
The vowel intervening the sounds of s and «A, need not be placed 
within the circle, since it is always the accented vowel of the word 
and will be denoted by the position of the outline. Line 15. 

§ 13. Derivative words are naturally written in the position of their 
Root or Primitive words, when the accented vowel of tiie latter is long 
and remains unchanged in sound. This is the case with *' causation 
and *' accusation '* at the end of line 15. 

§ 14. In vocalizing a stem having a final fiook, Circle or Loop, it 
is often necessary to put the Vowel Sign outside ol the Adjunct, and 
therefore at some distance from the Stem ; but in reading it should 
be borne in mind, that the Vowds belong to the Sterns^ and sound imme- 
diately before or after Hiein, according to the side of the Stem on which 
they are placed. The Final Adjuncts all sound after the vowel sign, in 
the following order : 1st, Hooks; 2d, Halving or Lengthening ; 3d, 
Circles, or Loops ; 4th, In-hook. 

It should be well apprehended, that the outlines of no toords that 
end toUh a Vowd Sound can be terminated wUh an Adjunct, 
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I see two boys and nine cats. Cats, rats and boys are fond of 
noise. My puss shows her paws, and opens her jaws, an I says, 
** mew, mew." Put the laces in the cases. We must not waste that 
which is of use. Don't raise a dust with the duster. The posts of 
the west fence are loose. How shall I fasten my lesson in my mind. 
When tie mice are in possession of our house, Justin Jones puts Cos- 
tar's rat poison on a bit of cheese, and poisons these pests. Gus. and 
Jhe Misses Johnson chanced to pass by our cistern and they thought it 
was as nice a one as they had found in all the West. They have been 
to Kansas. 

Let us go to the woods. The day is hot, and the gnats and bees 
buzz around us ; and though the wind fans the gnats away, they are 
now here again. See the motions of the boughs, up and down. 
They bow to us and say, '* how do you do ? It is a fine day ?" 

Do not go so fast. I would go faster, but my physician will not 
let me; he says I shall have pains in my feet and wrists if I run or 
hop ; so, as I don't want a dose fro Ji him, we will rest on this mound. 
Ah, just see ! It rains. Now, we must get home as fast as we can ; 
it will not do for us to get wet, for Susan would s vy, we had no cause 
to go away from the house; you know she dines at one, sees the 
pastor at two, and goes with Annie Ma<^on \o Wooster at ei^t to 
night. 
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Key to Plate 7. 
final cmcles and loop& 

1. s or z. FusS) voice, nice, owns, knows or nose, shoes, lace, 
this, says, cease, ways, airs, oars, use. 

2. Cause, keys, case, geese, goes, eggs, gas, race, rose, arose, ar- 
rows, accuse, erase. 

8. Pause, pace or pays, puss, toys, eats, its, choice, cheese, base, bees, 
adds, dies; juice, jews, face, phase, piece, peas. 

4 ss, sz, zz, etc. Faces, voices, hisses, loses, ceases, seizes, cases, 
races, recess, rises, bases, possess, doses or dozes, Jesus. 

5. St. Faat, must, lest, nest, ceased, waste, yeast, faced, cost, coast, 
rest, wrist, post, best, just. 

6. stT. Faster, muster, master, Lester, Nestor, Wooster, visitoc 
Hester, castor, restore, pastor, bestir, duster, poster, Chester. 

7. Back s or z. Masters, restores, mcjts, nests, lists, wastes, coasts, 
rests, posts, posters, bestirs, excesses, recesses. 

8. ts. Mats, nets, wits, shuts, shouts, lots, lights, arts, rats, cats, 
ruts, cuts, coats, gates, gets, goods, couldst. 

9. ns, shns. Fans, fashions, mens, motions, nouns, notions, lanes, 
lotions, cautions, auctions, passions, ruins, buttons. 

10. ns, ns's. Pains , dines, chance, Jones, dunce, dunces, bounce, 

bounces, dance, dances, canes, rains, runs, Kansas. 

11. nst, nsfr. Bounced, chanced, canst, against. Pace, pains, pets, 
paints, puces, paste, p istes, paster, punster, punsters. 

12. nts, ndz. Mounts, minds, winds, finds, haunts, lands, lends, 
kinds, counts, rents, rounds, pants, bounds, bends, daunts, attends, 
dents. • 

13. s'n, sns. Poison, poisons, cousin, cousins, dozen, dozens, ma- 
son, masons, moisten, arson, lesson, lessons, loosen, design. 

14. stn, sfrn, n*sn. Justin, Boston, Weston, Dunstan, postern, west- 
ern, cistern, Johnson, Benson, Manson, Munson. Hanson. 

15. sshn. Physician, physicians, musician, musicians, cessation, 
position, positions, possession, possessions, decision, decisions, acces- 
sion, causation, accusation. 

SENTENCES. 

Cease to fuss about those boys, they will do right if they are let 
alone. When the day rises in the east, we shall get up, and raise our 
voices for tea and toast and meat and cheese. 



NoTB,— The Bnfn«yed Phonography corrcgpoDding with the ** Sentenoet** on th* 
orevioQs page Bocceeds plate 7. 
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PLATE 7. 
Final Circles &. Loops. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CIROLE AJSiD LOOP PHRASES — GOMPOUin) WOBDS. 

Illustrated by Plate 8. 

Section 1. The Circlbs and Loops are used independeutly of the 
Stems, as represented by the accompanying plate, to denote the 
Phrases printed near them. These characters stand for the consonant 
elements contained in the phrases, viz., "s s," "s t," "s th r," which 
are the same sounds denoted by the Circles and Loops when at- 
tached to stems ; only, that in the Independent Large Loop, "thr" 
is substituted for *Hr.** It should be noticed that these Phrase Signs 
are always written a^)ove the line when the Phrase begins with **as" 
or "has," and below^ if it begins with "is" or '*hi8." 

§ 2. CoifPOUND Words. — The two parts of a Compound Word 
may be joined in writing, or if the outlines do not unite well, they 
may be written near each other with two small dashes between. See 
the words **can not'* and **good bye" in last line of the Plate. 

§ 3. It is allowable in Steno-Phonographic writing to join the out- 
lines of several words together — especially to represent common 
phrases — when no ambiguity or illegibility toiU arise from so doing. 
But this condition should be well observed, and when the judgment 
of the writer is in doubt, from the want of an example, it should be 
remembered that it is always correct to write words separately^ in their 
proper position. 

KET TO PLATE 8— CIRCLE AND LOOP PHRASES. 

SENTENCES. 

John will do as-his sister says. It is as fine a day as I ever saw. 
Leo has-his own way now, and will go to Boston. My coat is good, 
but hiS'has a rent in it. This is-^is happy a kitten as-has ever been in 
my possession. It is-his good attention which causes Louis to gain 
his oases. Hugh has-as fine a chance to rise as a physician as any 
one has ; they say his-is the best thesis that has been written this 
session. 

Where is Jane's new pen ? Here it is, just as-it was when lent to 
me. Is'it not bent, and Jias-it not been tossed up by the two boys ? 
No. Then I will show it to the master, just as-it-is^ and if he says, 
** is-it-as good as when new," I shall say, " yes." But has-it-as fine a 
point as he wants ? Oh, yes; I have no doubt that it has. 

Joe and Ben Jansen are as gay as-tlieir cousins ; is4here to be a 
dance to-night, or 7ias-there been one of late. I know of none. Is- 
ihere-^is good a chance for a hop now as-tliere was last season ? No ; 
for the lasses are too shy, and Rosin the Bbw has lost his-oiher eye, so 
that he cannot see his notes. Then as-t/tere-is no hope of any fun, I 
say good-bye. 

NoTB.— The plate illustrating this lesson will be found on page 59. but the writ- 
ing, both of the " Sentences," and Plate 8, may be deferred until Chup. 16 Sec. 2 has 
been Btodied. 

8! 
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CHAPTER VII. 

8TKNOTYPY — COMBINED STEMS 

Illustrated by Plate 9. 

Section 1. Stenotypy. — The describing of short-hand characters 
and outlines by type letters is called Stenotypy. It is of great use 
in illustrating Phonographic text-books and literature. Capital Ro- 
man letters are used to represent stems ; small, or, as printers c^ 
them, lower case letters, stand for adjuncts, and an invertfd period 
shows where a vowel sound or sign comes in. Obscure vowels are 
not generally denoted. Stems that are to be made upward are de- 
noted by Italic capitals; and the In-hook, the second Bhun-hook, and 
the Hay-tick, by a small Italic letter 

Examples.— Fn denotes the stem F and the En-Hook; Pshn, the 
stem P and the Shun-hook; Kt, a K stem made half length; Ktn, 
the stem K, halved, with an In-hook; Bs the stem Ree and small cir- 
cle; JL'ss the stem L made upward, with the large circle, and the 
vowel sign written. 

"When it is desired to show the position of the outline, a small 
figure is prefixed or added; thus, ^Mst denotes that the stem M, with 
the small loop, is to be made in the first place; that is above the line 
of writing. A colon shows detachment of a stem. 

The Irregular Final Adjuncts for the sounds of "f " and **t" and'the 
syllables **ter*'and "ive,'* some of which are represented on Plate 
9, are fully explained in the next chapter. Trace line 1. 

§2. The Adjunctive Signs enable the writer to express a large 
number of words of one, two, and even three syllables, having many 
consonant elements, with the use of but one stem ; thereby greatly 
shortening their outlines, and rendering the execution of the 'writing 
more rapid and its appearance more beautiful and legible. But for 
the proper writing of many words of even one syllable, it is necessary 
to write two or more stem characters. In such cases the stems must 
be written one directly after the other without raising the pen or pen- 
cil from the paper, and each stem be made as before directed; namely, 
the horizontals from left to ri^ht and all uprights and slopes down- 
ward, except Lee and Shee. These stems, also, are occasionally made 
downward when combined with other stems, according to rules which 
are given in section 7. When struck downward, name them El and 
Ish. Trace with the pointer lines 2 and 3 of Plate 9, naming aloud 
each character. 

§ 3. When the stem Ree is combined with another stem, it is not 
noc ssary ihatitshould be inclined so nearly to the horizontal as when 
written alone, because the direction of the hand upward will distin- 
guish it irom CHay, which is always struck downward. Trace line4. 

g 4. The Circles may be formed between stems to express s or s's. 
Between two Straight Stems which run in the sjime direction, turn the 
circle on the right or upper side, for if turned on the En-side, the 
sound of n will be included. If the straight stems form an angle, the 
circle nmst always be turned on the outside, so as to keep the stems 
from curving ; no sound of •* n " is then implied. Line 5. 

When the circle is made between a Straight Stem and a Curve, the 
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circle should come on the inside of the curve. Trace line 6. When 
between two curves, write the circle inside the first, unless it is 
more convenient to make it inside tlie Eecond. Trace line 7. 

The Small Loop is sometimes, though rarely, made between stems, 

the pen not being allowed to pa^s through the stem to which the 

loop is attached to begin another stem irom the opposite side ; but 

a stem may begin from me point of a final iiook 1^ when rightly struck 

it forms a good angle with the hook. Lines 8, 9. 

§5 — VocALiziNO CoMBiNia) Stems. — When one stem is combined 
with another, the vowel that comes between their sounds may have 
its vowel sign placed ei^ier after the first or before the second stem — to 
whichever the vowel seems most naturally to belong, and where it 
will most clearly express the desired sound ; the hand, however, 
should go back as little as possible to vocalize. Read line 10. 

A vowel in an angle will usually represent the same sound with 
reference to both stems — see line 11 ; but in some combinations, as 
where the up-stroke is followed by a horizontal — it does not, and the 
vowel must be placed where it will be devuid of ambiguity. See 
line 11, last words. 

When, in a very acute angle, there is not room for a Vowel Sigr, 
it may be written ouiside of the angle at its extreme point. See 
" shod," line 11. 

§ 6 — ^Position of Combined Stems. — The first stem of a combina- 
tion is placed in position — that is above, on or through, or under 
the line as directed for single stems— according as the vowel or ac- 
cented vowel of the word n pre sented belongs to the first, second or 
third group or class; the other stems following witliout rcgiucL cu» ^>o- 
sition. Lmes 10 tol7. When two upright or slanting straight stems 
are made in the same direction, let the second stem just touch the line 
for the first place. See first and fifth words of line 12. 

When two straight stems, made m the same direction, follow each 
other, one being light and the other heavy, let them blend at the join- 
ing without abruptness. See " tide," and other words in line 12. 

§ 7, The stems Lee and Shee, when struck downward, are called El 
and Ish. Lee and Shee (upward direction) are used when either is the 
only stem in the word, whether an adjunct is attached or not ; also ^g- 
/ore another stem, unless SU is followed by M or R, or L by MP, when 
ish and El (downward direction) are preferable. Also write El in com* 
mencing words that begin with a vowel, whenever the second stem is a 
horistontal, as "elk." Write El also before NG when but one vowel 
intervenes, as in "lung, feeling "etc. Line 13. 

After another stem, use Lee and Shee, whenever their sounds are 
followed by a vowel. Line 14. 

Use El, Ish, and Er, as final stems, when no vowel follows their 
sounds. Line 15. 

Use Bee to terminate the outlines of words that end with a vowel, 
according to Bule 2. Line 16. 

§ 8. A stem joined to another stem may have an adjunctive sign 
affixed to it ; it may also be halved to add the sound of '• t" or '* d " if 
the combined stems make a well defined angle ; but, usually, final Hee 
and Lee are halved for ** t " only, unless they are hooked. Line 17^ 
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Key to Plate 9. 
combined stems. 

1. Fn, Pshn, Kt, Kt?i, Knt, Rs,L as, JI st, Tf , P tr, F tr, D ns. 

2. PK, DK, JK, GK, TT, TD. CH J,i?J?, FF, TH TH, ZL, MM. 

3. WW, NN, VL, PL, PZ, JX, DM, T]S, CH N, YK, RM, KL 

4. FN, FR, Fi?, DR, Ti2, PR, Pi?, P CH, Mi?, M CH, Ni2L 

5. KsK, i?si?, CHsCH, TsT, P s P, PmB, DsK, CHsP, 
PsCH,i?sT, GbT, GsP. 

6. TsF, PsZ, PsL, CHsM, KsM, PsR, TsL, CHsL, Ps NG, 
i?sM, Ns8i?. 

7. MsM,XsZ, V8V,F8R,MsV, WsX.XsM.FsM, FsZ. 

8. Vsti?, DstN, JfctF, PnKG, FLiNG,CHnJ, CHfT, B f i?, 
BfK, BfR, BnT. 

9. GnK, KfK, Enii, BiB.RnK, Pshn L BtrZ, F 8hn L, 
P s'shn L. K sbn X. 

10. Page, bo h, far, tire, power, chop, beak, beg, fade, shade, 
]aid, neck, patch. 

11. Laugh, catch, mouth, cap, notch, latch, match, shock, like, 
rock, shod. 

12. Pipe, Dooe, peep, baby, tide, to-day, duty, cake, cog, cook, gag, 
judge, Rarey. 

13. Lane, shows, limb, live, league, shake, sheep, shower, shame, 
lump, alum, element. 

14. Pillow, daily, jolly, mellow, holy, follow, Nelly, shallow, waylay, 
fishy. 

15. Peel, toil, fail, coil, maul, fish, power, door, fire, lower, cower, 
adhere. 

16. Merry, hurry, carry, narrow, ferry, cherry, sherry, tyro, weary. 

17. Foreign, fellows, berries, Darien, admissions, diction, mocked, 
elephant, mallet, merit. 



SENTENCES POll WRITING. 

Bake the chops and beg Bob and Nellie to take a cup of tea with 
you. You may laugh at my cap if you will, but it was made by Miss 
Fussy, who got the fashion from Paris. *'Your money or your life," 
says the thief •, but he does not want your life, for it will do him no 
good. My pillow is hollow; it has air in it. Merry men bury «11 
thought and worry, and feel c'leery when they get to a feast of cakes 
and sherry. That pale face shows toil at night; it kills the early 
beauty both of cheeks and eyes, to sew or read at night 
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§ 9. The sounds of P, B, CH, J, K, Gaj' and M, are always denoted 
by stems, as they have no adjunctive sign. Observe carefully the fol- 
lowing rule :— 

Rvle 3. — Use a Stem Character to teuninaie the ouilines of aU words thai 
end with a voiod sound, 

DraBCTIONS FOR WHITING WORDS WITH COMBINED StEMS. — FlTSt 

separate the word, audibly, into its elementary sounds, and name the 
consonants; then pronounce the vowel or accented v«»wel of the 
word and write the first stem in the pla^ e corresponding with it ; join 
the other stems, beginning the second where the first ends, and so 
on, without raising the p'^ncil, until all are made ; then place each 
vowel sign by the side of that stem where its exact sound will be 
the most clearly indicated. 

NoTB.— The directions given for the use of the n ^ward and downward forms of 
R, L and Ish, are, more than any others, subject to exception on account of the 
paramount Law qf Form, which compels all Rules to be sometimes waived, in 
order to secure plainly defined or compact outlines. Indeed, it was with the view 
of securing easy and clear outline's, as well as of preventing the writing ft*om going 
too flur below the line, that the upstroke characters were devised by the inventor 
of Phonography ; therefore, this original intention should be borne in mind, while, 
at the same time, the great increase of legibility from the observance of the rules 
as above given warrants a writer of Phonography in observing them as far as 
possible. 

The principal exceptions to all rules will be found grouped in subsequent Lists. 



Key to Reading Lesson I. 

THE TOY-SIIOr. 

Let us go to a toy-shop and look at a few toys for Ellen and Willie. 
H6re is a nice doll, which can open and sbut its eyes. It has long 
yellow hair, tucked up with a comb, ani red shoes. Did you ever 
see a doll walk? O, yes ; and push a little wagon, to.), with a mite 
of a china baby in it. 

See this painted wooden house and this kitchen with pots and 
pans and cups and dishes, all ready for dolly to go to house-keeping. 
We must buy that, too, and a little carriage for the lady Rosa to 
ride in. 

Now, Willie, what will you like best ? A rocking pony? No, ma ; 
when I have a pony I want it to be a real* one ; one that can kick 
up his hind feet. But I should like that Jipanese kite and a base 
ball and bat : then we can have good fun the next time we go to 
the park. Richard Lester and Thomas Jackson want me to go with 
them to-morrow. Ah, then you shall have the kite and the bat and 
ball, and Ellen shall have the doll and the kitchen ; and when the 
days are fine she may take a game of base-ball with you on the lawn, 
and when it rains you can help her to show dolly Rosa how to keep 
house and cook and wash dishes, for His a good thing for men to 
know how. 



* See open diphthong signs, explained on page 73, and in sec. 5, chap. iL 
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READING LESSON 1. 
The Toy Shop. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

mRBGULAR FINAL ADJUNCTS — P OR V, D, THBR, ETC. 

Illustrated by Plate 10. 

Section 1. — The Adjunctive Signs for the sounds of **f," or ** v," 
**d," and the syllables "ther," '*ter" or "der " and **ive" are termed 
Irregular i because they are not attached uniformly to all stems, nor 
are they denoted in the same manner on all the stems to *which they 
are attached. 

§ 2.— Ef-Hook.— The sound of * * f " or " v " is added to that of any 
straight stem, by turning a small hook on the right side of Upright or 
Sloping Stems and on the vpper side of Horizontals. A vowel sound 
always intervenes between the stem and the hook. Rend lines 1 and 
2, plate 10. 

Note — ThB reader determines whether the hook r^resents '* f* or "v" by 
souodiug the stem consonant and its accompanying vowel ; a knowledge of the 
Enfi;lich language then enables him or her to decide whether it is the sound of 
" f " or " V "—that Is needed to make an intelligible word. This process muft be 
used whenever an adjunct represents mure than one sound. The second, or alter- 
native sound, is usually the natural mate of the first or p:imary bound. Thus, the 
Circle, which primarily represents **s," the breath souud, has a secondary power, 
denoting "z," the cognate voice sound. The primary power of the Halving is 
thesouDdof "t" — breath— while its secondary is the vocal, *'d." In any case 
where ambiguiiy would arise from the nse of the Fame adjunct for &o^ of any of 
these pairs ot sounds, — ^which is the cat^e ouly when both sounds are prccedfd by 
the same consonant and a vowel of the same group, the combined characters form- 
ing the same outline for two words of the bame part of speech — the usual adjunc- 
tive sign is usea for the primary or breath sound, and the secondary power is repre- 
sented in some peculiar manner; either by a thickened huok, circle, or loop, or the 
stem character is employed. 

§ 3. — The sounds of " ft " or " vd " are added to the sound of a 
straight stem consonant, by the Ef-hook and Iliilving. Line 3, first 
parU 

§ 4. — IvE Hook. — A Small Half Circle, turned in the direction 
of tlie stem TH may be use.l at the ter.ninaiion of Half-sized stems to 
express the added syllable "ive." Line 3, last part. 

§ 5. Ter-hook and Lengthening. A large Final Hook on the 
right or upper sivle of Straight stems denotes the final syllable 
"ther." It is als J used frequently lor "t«r" and occasionally for 
*'der." Lin J 4. 

The syllables **ther," **ter" and "der" are added to the sounds of 
curved stems by doubling the length of the curve. When written in the 
first place, the double length stems rest on the line ; for the second place, 
they are made halfway through the line ; and for the third place, they 
extend two-thirds below. This accords with thi^ positions of doubled 
straight steins, see Plate 9, line 13. But Lee and Slice, which are 
struck upward, start above the line for the lirst i)lace, mi the line for the 
second, helow the line for the third. Lines 5 and G. 

g6. — "Er" as an Affix. — In order to preserve the form of a 
root word, the added syllable "er," expressing an a";ent, or doer, or 
the comparative degree, is denoted by the stem Lr added to the 
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outline. Bat all stems may be lengthened and made to terminate 

with a final hook to express the syllables **ther," **ter" or **der," 

^hen those syllables are preceded by the power of the En or the Ef 

Aook ; the sound of " n" being that which most often occurs. . The 

syllable ** ture " may be substituted for *' ter," when required after 

**n." See "venture," *' jointure." Line 7. 

Note.— When there are two or more ways of correctly denoting a word or 
syllable, that one ehonld be preferred which will give the most definite and sng- 
gestive ontline. Attention shoald also be paid to Becuring any needed distinction 
between the outlines of two or more words of the same part of speech, written in 
the same position, which might conflict in reading when the outlines are un vocal- 
ized. The best judgment, on .these and other doubtful points, will come with 
practice ; and until all the Phonographic principles are fully mastered, it is best 
for the student to confine his or her writing to the exercises given in the text book. 

§ 7. The In-Hook is used to denote the syllables ** in," **en," etc., 
after any Straight stem which is doubled in length for the purpose of 
repeating the sound of the stem. After double length curved stems, 
its power succeeds the syllable " ther " or " ter," added by the length- 
ening. The In-hook can be added to an En, Ef or Ter hook. Line 8. 

§ 8. The Past Tense. — The outlines of verbs in the past tense 
ending in the sounds of ** t " or *' st " terminate according to the rules 
for the Regular Final adjuncts ** t " and ** st." Line 9. 

The use of the small loop is extended to words terminating with 
the sounds ** zd," except for ** caused " and '* paused." 

When the outline for the present tense ends with the '*st"-loop, 
as in ** boast," the form for the past should terminate with the small 
circle and half length T. Line 10. 

All outlines consisting of a simple unhooked stem may bo halved 
to add the sound of *' t," but that of " d " added should be expressed 
by a D stem. Line 11. 

Final ** ted " is usually expressed by halved T, and " ded " by halved 
D; b\it the past tense is often denoted by the Kd-tick, which is a small 
horizontal or perpendicular tick, subjoined to the ])reseiit tense out- 
line, the form of which is thus preserved. Sometimes, however, an 
added D stem is preferable, which, occasionally, must be disjoined. 
The stems for the terminations "al, ly, tato, eth, ness," etc., must 
sometimes be disconnected from the preceding form, so as to give a 
clear outline. Lines 12 and 18. 

When the outline of a word consists of 7nore than 07ie stem, the last 
may be halved for either " t " or " d," whether it has or has not a final 
hook, though Lee and Ree, if without a final hook, are best halved for 
** t" only, as are also stems having a largo final hook. Line 14. 

§9. When "est "is a distinct added syllable, it is best expressed 
after a hook, and when the form of the primitive outline will allow, by 
the stem *' S," half- size, attached to it ; though after a full length 
stem without a final hook, the loop "st" should be preferred ; and 
also in cases where St does not make a good joining as after K, L, and 
some other stems. ** St " may be struck up or down. Line 15. 

All directions for the halving of a stem in combination are limited 
by the necessary rule, that a comhined stem cannot he hahed unless its 
point of junction with the preceding or folhnving stem is perceptible. 
When the stems blend, forming no angle, " t " or " d " must be repre- 
sented by the full stem T or I) added. Line 16. 
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Key to Plate 10. 

ntREOnUkR FINAL ADJUNCTS — F OR V, KTO. 

Line 1. — Puff, tough, chaff, chief, cough, beef, deaf, Jeff, buff, cuff, 
rough, reefs, puffs, coughs. 

Line 2. — Pave, dive, give, Jove, arrive, dove, doves, paves, dives, 
achieve , arrives, caves, gives, calves. 

Line 3.— Puffed, cougbed, gift, gifts, raft, rift; roved, arrived, 
achieved; dative, motive, native, active. 

Line 4. — Bother, gather, rather, patter, tutor, totter, titter, daughter, 
ch\tter, bettor, gaiters, bitters daughters, writers. 

Line 5 — Feather, father, weather, whether, Arthur, leatber,Lul her, 
la ter or lather, shatter, shutters, shooters, oysters, Easter, waiters, 
voters. 

Line 6. — Mothers or mutters, matters, heaters, nitre, theater, fighter, 
filter, neither, neater. 

Line 7. — Painter, fainter, kinder, ponder, pointer, fender, candor 
or canter, thunder, tender, renders, rasters, venture, jointure. 

Line 8 — Pippin, baboon, bobbin, deaden, cocoon, jejune ; Lutheran, 
veteran, mand irin, nectarine. 

Line 9. — Cut, wrote, shut, bought, met, cjot; past, based, amassed. 

10. Raised, amazed, advised, refused, aroused, caused, paused, 
boasted, rested, fasted, jested. 

11. Paid, laid, tied, rode, fed, added, died, bowed, allied, showed, 
listened, moistened. 

12. Voted, noted, patted, acted, rented, founded, jointed, shouted, 
counted, mended, fattened, auctioned. 

13. Feathered, shattered, buttere 1, rendered, cantered, gathered, 
fashioned, ventured, weathered ; imitated, patiently. 

14. Jog, jogged, feel, felt, toiled, bold, repine, repined, load, load- 
ed, married, followed. 

15. Romanist, fashionist, elocutionist, faintest, tightest, roughest, 
laziest, mightiest, holiest, fattest, latest. 

16. Liked, locate, looked, fact, vacate, cooked, catacombs, coward, 

fired, 

17. Faucet, visit, gusset, possessed, resist, exhaust, passionate, diet, 
poet ; bonnet, denote, devoted, Bji net. 



SENTENCES FOR WKITING. 

The puff of that pipe gives me a cough. My motive in the gift was 
to bother the tutor, and make the daughters titter and chatter. It 
matters not whether you or Luther goes with me to the theater, for I 
will talk with neither of 3^ou. 
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PLATE 10. 
Irregular Final Adjuncts. f,orv, See. 
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Use Ree instead of Er after K or G when '* r " is to be followed by 
T or D, as in '* coward." See note, p. 38. Use the Ed-tick only for 
the past tense. Line 16, last words. 

§ 10. The outlines of words ending in " sit " or ** sist," are best ter- 
minated with the circle, small or large, and the stem T. Final ** ate " 
or **ite" is sometimes necessarily represented by the stem T. Also 
use the stem when final ** t" is preceded by two distinct vowels, as in 
"poet." Line 17. 

With the above exceptions, and cases covered by the rule in Sec. 9, 
the termination of an outline vrith the stem T denotes afoUowing vowel. 

§ 11. — To govern the use of the Final Adjuncts, both regular and 
irregular, we have the following general rule : 

Rule 4. — Use the proper Adjunct to express " n," *' n" " shn," " t," 
**nt," *• s " or " z," " f *^or " v," *' ther " and ** ive," when they are the 
Final sounds or syllables in a word. 
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Key to Reading Lesson II. 

OUR PETS. 

Come and see our pets. Mary has two doves ; and Jane's mother 
arrived yesterday, and with her came a parrot which is a native of 
Cape Town. It can talk in Dutch, and say, " Polly wants cake." 
But Lillie has a jackdaw that can chatter faster than Polly, and which 
will tear a piece of red muslin to tatters if you put it on his head. 
We gather berries for him to eat. 

Arthur has a young calf which he has named Ji ff. Father lets 
Arthur tie a piece ot leather round the calf's neck, and on Easter-day, 
as the weather was fine, both Arthur and the calf walked to the 
Lutheran village to see the women make bobbin and lace. The calf 
Icoked as wise as if he knew all about bobbin-making. A few of the 
boys w' re disposed to laugh at Arthur, so it is likt ly he will not ven- 
ture to Modern Times — that is the name of the village — again. 

Did you ever see a chicken chase a field-mouse ? JMy bantam 
rooster will, and eat the mouse too when it is caught. Our cat caught 
one on Mondr^y, but Annie caused her to let it go. Pussy paused as 
the mouse ran past h( r, not knowing what to do ; but Luther gave 
her a bit of tender meat, which she laid by her kitten; then both of 
them listened for the mouse which had ventured to peep out ofits 
hole, but it had popped back again, and then the cat and the kitten 
fastened on the meat after the liveliest fashion. Our father and 
mother say that one of the meanest thins^s we can do, is to impose 
on the poor dumb beings who cannot resist our will. 

Oh, do you hear that thunder? I fear our visit to the Gataccmba 
must be delayed. 

PRACTICE. 

First, Read and Trace ; second. Copy ; third, put the printed Key 
into Steno-Phonography ; fourth, Compare and Correct. 
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BEADING LESSON 1 
Our Pets. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



INITIAL AIXTUNCTS— CIRCLES AND LOOPS; IN-HOOK; DOTS FOR " INO' 



<c»^,^»* 



AND *' CON." 



Illustrated by Plate 11. 

Section 1. — The Small and Large Circle and Small Loop are used 
at the beginning of Stems in the same mauner as at the end, but 
with limited powers, the Small Circle representing " s," and the 
Small Loop *'st" only. The Lar^e Loop for**8tr'°is not used at 
the beginning of outlines. Both Circles and Loop are made on the 
same side of the stems as when they are used for Final Adjuncts, 
namely, on the right or upper side of straight lines and inside of 
curves. 

In readinar, sound the circle or loop^r«^, and then the other char- 
acter according to previous directions, remembering that the Vowel 
always sounds immedia'd) before or after tlie Stem ; that a final hook 
sounds d6/b>*6 the halving or lengthening power, nnles*4 it be the In- 
hook which is especially designed iofmow tlie power o' any adjunct ; 
and that a final oircle or loop rounds after both a final hook and the 
halving or lengthening power. 

§ 2. — The Initial Small Cibclb Is used to be^n the outlines of 
words that commence with the sound of ** s.*' Plate 11, lines 1, 2, 8. 

The Stem S. and not the circle, is to begin the outline whenever "s" 
is the onl^ consonant in a word, as *' see, say," and when a word be- 
ginninff with the sound of *' s " is followed by a vowel and 8-Jinal or by 
the syllables er^ ing^ 'n or shun, as ** cease, saws, sower, scion, session;" 
also when initial ** s" is succeeded by two distinct vowels, as in ** sui- 
cide/' and whenever the word commences with a vow\.l before **s," as 
" aslv, estate." When ** z" is the first consonant sound, be^in with the 
stem Z. Words composed of '*s" and "n," as *' sun, sign, soon," are 
written — sN. Line 4. 

§ 3.— Initial Large Circle. —When a word begins with the sylla- 
bles *'ss" or **sz" followed by one or more consonants, b^n the 
outline with a large circle; the sign for a strong or accented vowel may 
be placed within the circle. Line 5. 

g 4 — Initial Small Loop. —The outlines of words containing 
taiee or more consonant sounds, the first two being *' st," immediate- 
ly followed by a vowel, begin with the small loop attached to the 
stem representing tne thir I consonant. Lines 6 and 7. 

When, however, the third consonant of a primitive word commenc- 
ing with *' st " is '*n," not followed by a vowel, begin the outline with 
" sT " and represent the ** n " by the En-hook. Line 8, first part. 

S 5.— The combination '' str," beginning a word, is denoted by turn- 
ing the circle on the left side of T ; the vowel sign then sounds after 
the " r,'* and not directly after the stem. line 8, last part. 

The simple sound of " r," immediately succeeding the sound of any 
straight stem preceded by *'s," as in **sPray/' is represented by 
turning th(? circle on the left or under side of the stem ; the vowel 
sound following the *' r." Line 9 
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§ 6.— The syllable ** er'* is added to any word whose outline be^ 
gius with a circle or loop on a straight stem, by turning it on the 
left or under side of the stem. In this case a distinct vowel will 
alwajs precede the stem. Line 9, last part. 

§ 7.— Initial In-hook. This hook consists of the half of a small 
circle — usually the upper or lower half — ^and is used in beginning 
the outlines of most words that commence with " in, en, an, on" 
or**un," as a separate syllable; also when the syllable contains 
a long vowel combined with **n," as in ** only." 

The In- hook may be cui*ved upward or downward, in that 
direction which makes the sliarpest angle with the following stem. 
If a single stem, except Lee and Ree, is preceded by the circle 
or In-hook, the past tense is often denoted by halving. Lines 10 
and 11. 

§ 8.— The In-hook may precede the circles or small loop, turn- 
ing in any direction. It may also be used between stems in the 
same way, to represent ** n " as well as ** n " — that is the simple, 
as well as the syllable sound of ** n" — where the En-hook cannot 
be conveniently made. Line 12. 

§9. — Should an outline resulting from the use of the In-hook 
be difficult, or very long, or if it be desirable to make a distinc- 
tion of form between two words, the stem *' N " may be used in- 
stead of the hook, and a small upright or horizontal tick preiixed 
to denote that a vowel precedes the sound of ** n.'* When this 
tick is attached, the initial vowel need not be written. The stem 
**N"isused instead of the hook, mostly, when several *'t" or 
"d" sounds follow **n," one of which can be expressed by halv- 
ing the stem ** N." Line 13. 

§ 10.— The stem " N," doubled in length, and preceded by the 
initial vowel tick, is used to begin the forms of words that com. 
mence with ** inter, enter, mtro " or ''under;" the special prefix 
being determined after the latter part of the word is deciphered. 

When the outline of a word begins with double length ** N," 
or consists of three or more stems, some of them taking a down- 
ward direction, the first stem may begin on or above the line, 
without regard to the exact position indicated by the accented 
vowel. Line 14, 

§ 11.— Dots for " ing '* and •' con."— The termination ** iug " is 
expressed by the stem NG, and " ings " by NGs, after full length 
stems, and whenever a clear outline results ; but when a half 
length stem does not form an angle with NG, or a hook would be 
obscured by its attachment, ''ing*' sliould be expressed by a dot 
at the extreme final point of tlie outline, and *' ings" by a small 
circle. To avoid raising the hand to make the dot, the stems F, 
V and NG may be made after a circle turned on the En-side of a 
straight stem. Line 15 and half of 16. 

The prefixes ** com," ** con " or "cog," are denoted by a dot at 
the extreme initial point of the outline. Where the "m** is 
doubled, as in ** commission," the second " m " is often expressed 
in the outline, unless the accent is on the j^refix, as in " com'' 
ment " Lines 16 and 17 
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Key to Plate 11. 
initial circles and loops, etc. 

1. Soap, sup, spy, stay, seat, city, seed, said, site, such, sage, sake, 
soak, sky, sorrow, sore. 

2. Same, soon, snow, sunny, safe, sofa, sway, soar, song, sung, 
Rlay or sleigh, Sallie, seven 

3. Snatch, snub, snubbed, slight, slide, smoked, spite, spied, spit, 
speed, spice or spies, spicy. 

4. Sew, says, sewing, sower, sizing, assign, assigns, scion, scions, 
science, seance, sissy, Ozar, zero. 

5. Schism, society, system, suspend, suspend r, Caesar, Cicero, 
sustain, sustained, sustenance, schismatic, Sistine, Cisalpine. 

6. Step, stop, state, stood, stitch, stake, stem, still, stilly, store, 
story, star, starry, steer, sting. 

T. Stepped, stitched, staked, start, started, starred, stored, storied, 
storm, stormed, stamp, stamped, stumped, stony. 

8. Stain, stained, stun, stuansr, stand, standing, standard, stint; 
stray, straight, strayed stroke, stretch, strive, striven, stripped, strain, 
street, straighten. 

9. Spray, sprain, sprout, scratch, scream, scrawl, scrape. Supper, 
sober, stupor, suitor, cider, cedar, sister, sucker. 

10. Into, unto, indeed, Indian, indicate, indicted, endowed, unfair, 
infer, unvail, unkind, inhuman, unman. 

11. Inlay, inlet, inlaid, only, infatuate, unpaged, unbound, in- 
wrought, inroad, unload, unloaded, enjoyed, 

15. Answer, answered, insert, inserted, inscribed, instruction, unsys- 
tematic, instead, unseemly, institution, insufficient, ninety. 

13. Honest, honesty, undefined, indefinite, antidote, intent CT in- 
tend, intended, intention, ancient, incision. 

14. Interfere, entertain, interrupt, undertake, undertook, under, 
stand, understood, introduce. 

15. Being, beating, paying, petting, dying, dotting, running, rov- 
ing, inserting, dancing, dozing, extensive. 

16. Chancing, writings, meetings, beatings, weddings, compare, 
compose, composite; contain, contend or content, condition, confuse, 
ronfusion, conviction, confession. 

17. Conceit, consolation, consult, conceive, consummation, con- 
sumption; cognate, cognomen; commit, commotion, commission, 

, commands, comments. 

Note.— When u follows comm^ as in " commune " and its derivations, begin the 
ontJinewilh the «tem Yay. 
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PLATE 11. 
Initial Circles and LoopSj &c. 
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Key to Reading Lesson III. 

SENTENCES. — THE WALK. 

Sarah says Cissy Siddons seems satisfied now that she knows her 
oldest sister is alive and happy. Salome stayed on the stone steps last 
night until the stars shone in the sky. Suppose we step into Starin's 
store and ask to see Samuel Stevens. Cyrus Stetson said on Wednes- 
day that he still held a position with the Starin firm. Susan Astor 
has a sore thumb. The hurt was caused by the sting of a wasp. 
Stella is a good sewer, but she accidentally struck her hand on a strip 
of wood and sprained it, so that her sewing is poor now. Straws show 
the way the wind is going. A calm succeeds a storm. Susanna says 
she intends to stitch on Sylvester's satin cuffs to-day. Ezra and 
Zacharia are stamping designs. I commend you for making no com- 
ment on the mishap. 

The Walk. — The sun has set; how shall we spend the evening ? 
Shall we go to the parade of the Seventh Regiment, and listen to 
the music, and watch the beauty and fashion ot the city as it passes 
round ? or shnll we go to the beach and gaze on the still lovelier 
visions which land and sea and sky unfold to our view? It is likciy 
we shall have time to visit both; and also to go by the new foun- 
tain in the Park, and see the dolphins spout showers of pearly 
spray high in the air, which fall with rainbow hues into the huge 
tank below. In that the lively fishes swim, and come to be fed wi*h 
scraps of biscuit and sweet cake. 
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SENTENCES FOR WRITING. 

The following sentences require the application of such Phono- 
graphic principles and rules as have been already given, and 
especially of those explained in Chapter IX. : 

For the sake of a good seat I will stay here. Sing the same song 
you sung last night. Some snow fell on the sunny side of the sofa. 
The seven spies slipped off when they spied the Czar coming. The 
schism in the society caused the suspension of the offenders. Step 
into the store, and state how much you have at stake in this matter. 
The man stepped in, but stamped and stormed so t> at I could not 
understand his story. Stand still, and let me wash the stain from 
your standard. Strain a point, and strive to straighten out this stupid 
statement. Why, you see we had cider after supptr, and none of us 
were sober. Ah, indeed, then I infer that you got into unfair hands. 
Caesar's answer to Cicero is inscribed on those ancient ruins. 

The instructions given in the institutioii were unsystematic. A 
ceton was inserted in the incision. 1 unaertook to entertain the 
ladies and introduce them to my sister ; and we had rowing on the 
lake, and dancing on the lawn, and walking in the woods, and run- 
ning races on the beach ; putting it all together, we had a gay time. 
We shall not comment on the condition in which we found the man. 
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HEADING LLSS0N3. 
Senteinces — TheW3.\k. 
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PLATE 8. Key,p.83. 
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CHAPTER X. 

mnAL ADJUNCTS, hooks; " R," " L," " W," AKD " Y." 

Illustrated by Plate 12. 

Segtion 1. — ^Thb Initial Adjuncts consist of the Aspirate Tick, the 
Initial Circles and Small Loop, the Initial In-hook described in Chapter 
P, the Initial Hooks for " r," "1," *' w ' and "y," and of the Initial 
Tick, used instead of a separate vowel sign, to indicate that the word 
begins with a vowel. 

§2.— The Ar-Hook.— The consonants **r/* "1," **w" and "y" 
form in many cases so close a union with a preceding consonant, that 
the two are uttered with a single impulse of the voice. 'I hus, the sound 
of "r " unites with that of a preceding " p, b, t, d, k, g, f, th," or **sh/' 
as in jpray, 6row, try, rfraw, crow, ^row, /ry, three, shrew" In such 
words the sound of the *' r " is denoted by a small hook, which is made 
on the left side of the initial end of the upright and sloping straight 
stemsy on the under side of the straight horizontals, and on the inner 
Me of all curved stems. The Ar-hook corresponds exactly with the 
final hook for " n ; " it being formed on the same side of the stems, being 
common to all, and of uniform size. Lines 1 and 2, Plate 12. 

§ 3.— The El-Hook.— The sound of "1" unites in the same manner 
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as • • r " with a preceding " P, b, k, g, " or ' * f ; " as in " |)?ay, 6?ow, ctay, 
gZow, flj.*' The ** 1 " sound is then represented, on straight stems, by 
smalt hook on, the circle side of the initial end of the stem, and on 
eurves by a large hook on the inner side ; the increased size constituting 
the difEerence Mtween the El and Ar-hook on curves. Lines 3 and 4 

In reading Plate 12, observe that though the hooks are made he fore 
the stems are made, they sound after them ; and that a vowel sign 

E laced to the right of a stem sounds immediately after the initial 
ook. Also that a vowel may precede the sound of a stem having an 
initial hoolc and following vowel, as in orGr-ee, a-Bl-y, in which case 
a word of two syllables will be formed. In each of these two classes 
of words the hook becomes a substitute for the stem Kee or Lee, which 
would have to be written if the hook was not made. 

Before proceeding further it will be advisable for the student to turn 
L the Alphabet, page 11, and copy each stem several times, with the 
Ar-hook attached, forming the hook -first, and sounding aloud the com- 
bination thus : or, 5r, tr, dr, etc. T^he stem NG must be sounded with 
a vowel before if, thus : iNOr. Then write each stem with the El-hook 
formed on it first, and speak plainly the combined sounds pi, hi, tl, dl, 
to as far as iKQl. The stem Hay seldom takes the El-hook. 




sound 

rate syllables of themselves ; the vowel between the stem and hook being 
BO slight as to require no sign. In this class of words th6 hooks are sub- 
stitutes for the downward stems, R and L. Lines 5 and 6. 

§ 5. — The At and El-hooks may be prefixed to a stem which succeeds 
another stem, as substitutes for R and L, or Ree and I^ee, whenever they 
can be made plainly, and without the hand being obliged to take too 
. dden a turo in order to form them. 
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KEY TO Plate 12. 

INITIAL HOOKS — R, L, W AND Y. 

1. Pray, pry, price or prize, brew, brow, brown, brains, tree, tray, 
try, dray, draw, drew, cry, grain, agree, fry, three, throne. 

2. Prayed, prate, priced, prized, pressed, praised, breast, breasted, 
trust, trusted, trite, tried, krout, crowd, great, agreed, fright, throned. 

3. Play, plow, blue, plain, blown, blaze, please, bless, blister, claw, 
close, glisten, fly, flee, flatter. 

4. Played, plate, applied, bloat, bleed, plunder, pleased, blessed, 
pleasant, clawed, clot, glad, glitter, flight, fled, fritter. 

6. Upper, outer, odor, ocher, eager, utter, uttered, offer, offered, 
every, effort, author, error, Oyler, usher, owner. 

6. Apple, able, ably, idle, idled, agile, eagle, awful, oval, 
annals, easel, applause, apprise, apprised, appraised, approved. 

7. Taper, table, double, noble, nobly, neighbor, teacher, feature*, 
ample, amply, employ, fable, viper. 

8. Heifer, hovel, hammer, camel, iinal, funeral, manner, banner, 
pickle, moral. 

9. Twist, twig, dwell, dwelling, quiver, quick, acquit^ loquacious, 
acquisition, queer, quilLt 

10. Recusant, recuperative, impugn, impunity, impudent^ amputa- 
tion, imbue, impute, lug"brious. 

11. Spry, straw, screw, sabre, suture, seeker, secret, summer, 
cypher, suffer, sinner, sooner, soother, sever, cellar. 

12. Supple, supply, sable, saddle, settle, satchel, sickle, sorrel, 
socially, socialist, civilize, civilization, Cecil, seusile, uncivil, unsocial. 

13. Squeeze, squeak, skewer, mastered, plastered, destroyed, fluster- 
ed, frustrated, disagree, describe, Jasper, obscure. \ . 

14. Entry, untrue, intricate, injures, injuries or injurious, include, 
included, incliuation, increase, encouraged, enable, until. 

15. Involve, infliction, inflame, inflate, unfurl infold, unfolded, 
involuntaiy, inference, enforced, inverted, 

16. Entwine, untwist, untwisted, indwelling, intuition, indubitable^ 
unquestioned, inquiry, unequivocal, inducement, inquisitive, endure, t 

17. Squash, squirrel, disquisition, disqualify, delinquent, disquie- 
tude ; conversion, converted, comforted, conversation, congress, com- 
pleting, contusion. 

*■ 

* Bj' Si law of flpeech ** t " before longr ii, partakes more or less of the 
sound of "ch," when the syllable is unaccented. 

t Special vocalizatiion. See Chap. 12. 

Note.— It should bo borne in mind that a circle on the En-side of a 
straight stem has no power of " n " if the Ar-hook, or another stem ex- 
cept v or NG, succeeds the circle; see "destroyed" line 13, and "disqui- 
sition " line 17, of Plate 12, 
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PLATE 12. 
Initial Hooks: r,.|, w andy. 
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Be careful to form an initial hook on a second stem, so that it cannot 
6e mistaken for a final hook on the first. Often the hand mast go back 
a little on the first stem to form the hook. Lines 7, 8. 

§ 6. Way and Yay-hooks. — These are large initial hooks, attached 
to straight steins when the sound of **w" or*'y'* immediately follows that 
of the stem to which the hook is attached. The Way-hook corresponds 
to the Ar, and the Yay to the El-hook. 

When final •♦ r" or "1 " follows a vowel sound after •' qu, '* equal to 
kw, as in " queer," ** quill," end the outline •*Wr" or *'W1;" tne ac- 
cented vowel which intervenes being in such cases represented bj- a 
special method of vocalization, explained in Chapter XI T. Line 9. 

The Yay-hook always includes the vowel "oo." It is employed as a 
substitude for the vowel *'eu" when its use gives definiteness to tixe 
outline. Line 10. 

§ 7. A small circle can be turned within any of the initial hooks; 
but when an initial circle is connected with the Ai-hook on a straight 
stem it is sufficient to turn it on the left or under side without form- 
ing the hook. Whenever a circle and Ar-hook occur betrjueen stems, the 
circle should be so turned that the hook also can be plainly shown, or 
the "r" indicated, by turning the circle on the left or under side of the 
stem. Lines 11, 12, 13. 

§ 8. The In-hook may be prefixed to an initial hook whenever it 
joins conveniently. It may be turned to the left before the El-hook 
on Kay and Gay. Two successive backward, initial hooks on P, B, T 
D, J, should be avoided. In such cases the ticked N is preferable; 
thus write "enable" -N Bl. Often the W^ay-hook may be omitted from 
the outline, and the sound of w be unrepresented, or -denoted by a mi- 
nute half circle in the vowel places. Lines 14 to 17. 



Key to Reading Lesson IV. 

SENTENCES, THE TWO BOYS. 



We can clap our hands. My hat has black crape on it. Give m6 
a plate of cress. Tom made a cross on his slate. Mend the box with 
glue. Kate let the glass fall to the ground. You may sit on the 
green grass and eat apples. Pray do not let the plate slip. The 
price of the print was three cents. The blind man has on a blue 
coat. Bring me the brass bell. Brush the bran from otf the plank. 

A flake ot snow fell on my nose. The flame of the fire is yellow. 
This thread is made of flax. Send me a flat-iron. The Irame of my 
slate is broken. All beings like lo be free. The water in the pail is 
frozen. The cat will fret if you take away her kitten. This cake 
is fresh from the griddle. A irog can jump. 

Henry and Howard are twin brothers. They went twice to the 
store to buy toys. Henry has twenty buttons, and Howard has 
twelve. The brothers have strung the buttons on a piece of Iwiue. 
The twine is made of red and white thieads twisted together. It 
was once the string of a kite; but as the boys were flying the kite 
last night at twilight, it got last between the branches ot a tree. The 
twine entwined itself around a branch, and the kite was twisted and 
torn. So the boys cut the twine in two, for the kite was no longer 
of use. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

INITIAL VOWEL AND ASPIRATE TICKS 

Illustrated by Plate 13. 

Section 1. — The Initial Vowel of a word, instead of being repre- 
sented by its own proper sign, may be denoted by an Upright or Hor 
izontal Tick, attached to the oeginning of the first stem of a word, or 
to its initial hook. This tick forms a part of the outline ; the exact 
vowel it represents will usually be suggested by context and the posi- 
tion of the stem to which it is joined. Write it upward before SE 
and N, up or down before K and Gay This Initial Vowel Tick need 
not be written before R or NG, because those stems are always pre 
ceded by a vowel. Lines 1 and half of line 2. 

§ 2. — The Aspirate Tick should be used instead of the stem Hay be- 
fore L, "when "1" is not followed bv a vowel, and before any other 
stem except Ree, Kay and Gay. Before them, the Stem Hay should 
be used ; also before a circle or an initial hook, except before Wr and 
Wl. Use the stem llay in writing words composed of *' h " and n, t, «, 
st, zd, Ur or shun. The Compound Vowel signs may be attached to 
the stems whenever a good junction can be made. When the full sign 
for *' I" does not unite easily, write the Initial Vowel tick made down 
ward and heavy; "ow" may be inverted for joining **Whom* 
may be written with the word-sign for ** who " alone, or the stem M may 
be added. " Him " is the dash for •* he " made light. Lines 2 and 3. 

§3. — Additional Word-signs. — Ton the line for **what" is ex- 
ceptional as to position. Zr for ** other " is exceptional as to form ; Zr 
does not normally represent any word, yet it is a oetter form for joining 
than THr. Write hNd for *'hand" to avoid conflict with **mind.^* 
The Hay-tick is omitted from had. have, happy , her, here, hope, which 
thereby become word signs. Line 4. 

Even in Business Phonography, that is, such as is designed for read- 
ing with certainty and for preservation, it is seldom necessary to write 
all the signs for intermediate or final vowels, if Position U carefully 
observed. In the reporting style of writing few words are vocalized ; 
even the Initial Vowel Tick is not written, except where it must be re- 
tained to distinguish conflicting words, as each and which. Proper 
names, however, should always be written with the plainest forms, and 
be fully vocalized. Great care should be taken to nave ihQ first word 
of a sentence unmistakable. When two forms for a word are given in 
different lessons, either outline may be used. 

Key to Plate 13. 

1. Eat, ought, add or odd, ope or ape, each, edge or age, QgQ, off, 
any, I'm, ill, allow, element, err or oar, orbit, airs, arise. 

2. Another, ace, ease, assassin, error, oral, offer, annals, honor. Hole 
or whole, holder, hold, happen, head, heed or hood, half, heavy, here. 

3. Hopper, hobble, whirl, wheel, hospital, hen, house, haste, heat, 
Hessian. Isle, oil. owl, whom, him, when. 

4. All, or, own. self, had, what, committee, without, well, ever, over, 
every or very, other, during, general, before, world, hand, account. 
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PLATE 13. 
Initial Vowel Ticks. 
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BENIEKCES. 

1. Every boy may go home. I hope Eli will not halloo ir the 
3ti eet as be did yesterday. 

2. Joe hurt his heel, for which I am sorry. Each pupil may have 
a ticket to the exhibition. 

3. Have you any apples to give away ? All our own trees are 
barren this summer. 

4. W e ought to love Go.l and our neighbor and do good at all 
times; that is the law. 

5. I would not hurt a hair of the urchin's head, if I knew the act 
would make me rich. 

6. The hope of reaching the top of the hill sustained us as we toiled 
over the rough and stony heath. 

7. We hourly expect lo receive a very elegant present from home 
by Adams Express. 

8. The assassin was found hidden under the elephant, who tried 
to protect the man from his enemies. 

9. My heart was heavy wLeu I saw that all hope of my father's 
convalescence \v as vain. 

10. The rogue was ousted Irom bis position as cashier of the bank 
which he had robbed. 

11. I have halt a mind to inform the teacher of the error she made 
in her statement. 

12. Half the quarrels of people arise from misunderstandings be 
tween those who really like each other. 



WKITING EXERCISB 

Especially requiring the application of principles given in Chap. 10. 

Pray can you show me the way to Plainfleld ? Try to utter only 

what you know is true. Do not cry for the scratch of a cat*s claw. 

Three flies alighted on my flute. Jethro has offered a wager that he 

can throw Jasper thrice in three minutes. The usher did me the 

honor to introduce me to the head teacher. I am ea^er to know my 

tuture neighbor. The viper is a spiteful animal. The muffled bell 

tolls at a luneral. That mrcU is blest who has never beeh blistered. 

A plate of bread and meat is pleasant when hunger makes the sauce. 

Through labor, men and women should be able to provide the neces 

saries and comforts of existence. 

Twist the thread and then it will be strong enough to fasten tho 
beetle. Cyril, please to settle the bill for that satchel, and be civil 
about it. The squirrel nibbled at the squash and then set up a scream 
of dolight. Sinners must suffer for sinning, that society may be pro- 
tected. The social glass often leads to very unsocial feelings among 
those who drink it. An inquest was held over the body of the drowned 
maiden, and a letter was found in her pocket which unfolded the 
secret of her miserable end. The lecturer's inference was that the 
lady was under angelic control. My wound became inflamed by my 
efforts lo inflate the balloon, and the pain was too excessive for my 
endurance ; so T fastened the ropes to a tree and sought refuge from 
the inclement weather. 
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CHAPTER Xri. 

SPECIAL VOCALIZATION. 

Illustrated by Plate 14. 

Sbction 1. — The Ar and El hooks, as shown on page 55, represent 
the sounds of " r " and "1" immediately following another consonant, 
accompanied by a vowel sign which sounds after the hook. But the 
Ar and El hooks may be also employed, for the purpose of denoting 
** r '* and " 1 " when a distinct vowel is lieard between the sound of the 
stem and that of the hook, as in " car. " By this special use of the small 
mitial hooks, we express a number of short words by one stem and a 
hook, instead of using two stems, and, by condensing the outlines of 
many longer words, greatly facilitate the reading and writing of them ; 
but for the representation of the accented or prominent vowel, which 
sounds between the stem and initial hook, a particular scheme of vowel 
signs is needed, which is explained in the next section. 

§ 2.— Special Vocalization. — The dot vowel signs are substituted 
by minute circles which occupy the same places ,• written, when prac- 
ticable, before the stem if the vowel is long, and after the stem if the 
vowel is short, but in either case sounding after the stem. 

The dash and compound vowel signs are struck through the stems, in 
their own proper directions when it is practicable. If the direction of 
the stem is the same as that of the aash vowel sign, the horizontal 
dashes should be inclined a little downward at the right end, and the 
perpendicular dashes made slanting to the left. The natural vowel in 
*' heard" and ** cur " may usually be left undenoted. 

Whenever the writing of a dasn or compound sign through the stem 
would interfere with a hook or circle, it should be written at the ex- 
treme end which is nearest to its proper place. 

In reading words specially vocalized, sound the stem first, the vowe. 
next, and the hdok after both. Study lines 1 to 4, plate 14. 

§ 3.— Short Words.— There is a limit to the use of the Ar and El 
hooks and special vocalization for the expression of short words. A 
large proportion of monosyllables which end in **r" or "1" should 
terminate with the stems R or L. See Plate 9, line 15. The following 
rules, and the words on Plate 14, lines 1-8, define the limit. 

1st. Use the Ar-hook when the sound of '* r," preceded by a single 
simple vowel, succeeds the sounds of the stems K, It, SH, L, TH, TR, 
N, M, Y or W. For examples, see lines 1 and 2. 

2d. Use the El-hook when the sound of ** 1," preceded by a single 
vowel, follows the sounds of the stems Z, 811, i, R or W. For ex- 
amples, see lines 3 and 4. 

Since the stem ** S" is halved only when a vowel precedes its sound, 
words containing three consonant sounds, and beginning with " s " 
and ending with **t'* must commence with the circle, and have the 
second consonant sign— the stem—halved for the addition of '* t " ; the 
special vocalization not being needed. Line 4, last half. 

8d. Use the initial hooks and special vocalization in writing the words 
on lines 5, 6, 7 and 8; also in monosyllables ending in **ch**; and in 
those ending in '*rk," except after F or L, when the stem R is used 
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Note the words containing **qu," equivalent to **kw," on lines 7 and 8. 

The words on the latter part of Line 8, written with half-length stems 
shoidd be carefully studied. An outline composed of only one stem and 
an initial adjunct may be halved for **d " unless there is some other 
word of like outline and of the same part of speech, ending; with *'t " 
which woidd conflict in reading, as "sent" and "send"; but a stem, 
with a large initial hook should not be halved for " d " if the stem D 
wUl form an angle with it. 

Monosyllables and short words beginning with a vowel, which ter- 
minate with " r " or " 1," and are not included in the precedingHsts, 
should terminate with the stems R or L. "Verse " is written ** vRs," 
to avoid conflict with "phrase" (Frs), should the vowel be omitted; 
" force " is written " FRs," for the same reason. Words having the 
vowel " a " sounding as in "fair," in connection with a downward stem, 
should be written with R, except " their, care, wear," and "share." 

Whenever a doubt exists as to whether the initial hooks and special 
vocalization are applicable to a particular word, it is best to employ the 
two stems to exj)ress that word, provided the downward R or L makes 
a good angle with the preceding stem ; if it does not, as is the case 
with R after Kay, Gay, iTH. THee, SHee, Yay, and with L after CHay, 
Jay, eS, Zee, use the hook in place of the stem. Still, there are special 
cases in which the stem, even though it joins awkwardly, is preferable, 
in order to insure accurate reading and freedom from conflict. The 
hooks should not be used for " r " and " 1 " if these sounds are preceded 
by two distinct vowels, as in "coward," "jewel," etc. 

§4. — Dissyllables and Longer Wokds. — In writing words of two 
or more syllables, which are represented by outlines consisting of more 
than one stem, the Ar and El hooks may be freely used, with either their 
proper or special power, and in place of either Er or Ree, El or Lee, 
whenever by their use a clearer or more compact outline can be obtained 
than by using the stem signs. Where a hook can not be made plainly 
the corresponding stem may be used, asin " shiver." 

When the sounds " si " are final, as in "vessel," they should be de 
noted by sL, or by sL if the latter makes a better joining. The conso- 
nant "r" occurring after "sk" in the middle of a word, as in "de- 
scribe," is represented by turning the circle on the under side of the " k, ' 
instead of turning it on the outside of the angle. Line 9. 

^ 5. — When " r " or " 1 " is the second consonant in a prefix or first 
syllable, it is usually expressed by its initial hook. The Ar-hook is 
omitted from words beginning with "for," but retained in "far" and 
" fore." The outlines of words ending in "nary," " nli," or " ngli '* 
may terminate with the stems N and NG, having the initial hook for 
"r"or "1"; but, more frequently, the previous outline requires the 
stem Ree to denote the syllable "ry." Lines 10, 11, 12. 

§ 6.— The final syllable " der " is usually best denoted by " Dr'] in- 
stead of by the Ter-hook or doubling the length of the curve. Especially 
should "der" be expressed by "Dr" in special cases, where conflict 
might arise with words ending m " ter "or " ther " on account of those 
words being of the same part of speech and written in the same position. 
See the words " water " and " order," " elder," " later " and " older * 
on line 13. 
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There is, however, an advantage in the use of the lengthening prin- 
ciple and * * Ter"-hook which should not be overlooked. They indicate 
invariably a final syllable ending with **r"; while Tr or Dr may be 
succeeded by a vowel. Phonogi*aphic writrrs avail themselves of this 
fact to distinguish by outline words especially calculated to conflict 
in reading ; as ** center," written sNtr, and '* sentry" — eNTr. L. 13. 

To indicate, as far as possible, the presence of a following vowel 
without writing its sign, it is advis ible in short words to use the 
En-hook for " n," in the middle as well as at the end of words, when 
that sound is not followed by a vowel ; and to employ the stem form 
whenever a vowel does succeed the *' n" sound. Whenever the above 
direction cannot be applied, the In-hook may be substituted for the 
En-hook ; see the word '* finch." In longer words the In-hook may 
take the place of the stem N. The Ef-liook is used, regardless of any 
following vowel, whenever an outline is made more definite by its 
use. Line 14, first part. 

In long or diflacuit forms, the imperfect formation or even the en- 
tire omission of a hook is occ;i5.i(mally allowed ; and this license forms 
one method for the contraction of long outlines and the symmetrising of 
indefinite ones. The same effect is often produced by the use of hooks 
and circles m the place of stems in th-j middle of plnmographic words, 
since they break what would otherwise be a continous stem-outline, 
and by giving definiteness to the forms, add greatly to the legibility 
of the writing. The general rule for wr ting final *'ns" with the 
En-hook and circle, and " nt" by the En-hook on a half-length stem, 
is often disregarded where it is convenient to finish the foregoing part 
of the word with a circle or hook ; and ** ant" or ** ent," as well as 
" net," is written ** Nt ;" and '* ance" and ** ence," like '* ness," are 
written with **Ns." The syllable "less" is sometimes necessarily 
written, Ls, and *' al" with L. Line 14, last part. 

§ 7. For the purpose of further securing distinct and easy outlines, 
it is allowable to use *' Ree " to represent the sound of *' r," when fiot 
followed by a vowel. For instance, when *' s-K," for *'ser," makes a 
better joinmg with the succeeding stem than "sR,"as in ** serve," 
" surgeon," and their derivatives ; after Ks, as in "exercise," or after 
another Ree, as in *' reserve." sR should be used before Kay, Gay 
and M. Ree is also employed, when some distinction is needed between 
outlines, as in "birth" — B^TH, which is thus distinguished from 
*' breath " — BrTH, and whenever the use of Er or of the Ar-hook would 
make an indefinite form, or extend the outline too far downward, as 
in ** pursue," " party," " tardy." See note, P. 38. 
• On the contrary, when a vowel a-^ta xonow the sound of " r," it is 
occasionally necessary to use "Er" instead of " Ree," as in "cere- 
mony." In long words, " Er" before M gives a neater outline, and 
is allowable, whether followed by a vowel or not. Line 15. 



§8.— Words ending with the sounds of "rr," "rl," "11," and 
**lr," have their terminations represented as follows : 

1st, "rr," wiih a single intermediate vowel, as in 'bearer," oy 
" Rr ;" with two intermediate vowels, as in " barrier" by Bv or EB. 

2d, "rl," with no intermediate vowel, as in "fur?," by the Ar- 
hook attached to the stem sign of the previous consonant, followed 
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Key to Piatk 14. 
special vocalization. 

1. Care, car, cart, cure, court, occur, rear, roar, sure, share, 
short, shirt, nor, more, mourn. AlsOt mere, near, lure, leer. 

2. Third, thirst, there, lore, learn, larch, war, wart or ward, 
worst, work, warm, wear, word, worm, worth, mom. 

3. Assail, assailed, Zell, zeal, shell, shalt, shield loll, lull, reel, 
or real, rule, rail, roll, realm, relate, relative, relation. 

4. Wall, wail, weal, wealth, wheel, whale, wile or while, (add the 
initial vowel tick for *' awhile,") \4i.ld, wool. Salt, consult, assault, 
assert, assaulted, assorted, sort, sorted, concert, consent. 

5. Appear, perch, bark, dark, durst, dear, cheer, chirp, church, 
George, germ, jerk, call, cool, gulf, till, tell, Charles, build or built, 
far. AlsOj farm, park, mark, marked, market — ^MrKT. 

6. Fore, fort, ford, fourth, false, fill, filth, film, filch, verge, 
verb, verse, valve, knell, naU, null, mill, mUk. Alao^ forge, lard. 

7. Mile, quire*, esquire, yore, yule or you'll, Yale, yawl, curl, girl, 
pearl, churl, hurl, furl, marl. Also^ snarl. 

8. Swell, squall, squeal, square, school. Toward, told, child, gold, 
secured, hard, heard, hoard, bird, lord. » 

9. Debar, barber, farmer, impart, divulge, degenerate, majority, 
shiver, vessel, axle, muscle, hustle, prescribe, discriminate, destroy. 

10. Charter, delicate, darker, border, correct, collect, college, col- 
legian,knowledge, gerkin, children, sharpen, carbon, garden. 

11. Furlong, fulfill, former, vulgar, thirty, thermometer, perfect, 
relief or relieve, relieved, release, relevant, reluctant, railroad, 
purchase. 

12. Ordinarj', provokingly, extraordinary, mercenary, voluntary, 
dignitary, prefatory, voluptuary, secondary, actuary, votary. 

13. Water, watery, order, ordered, letter, elder, later, older, farther, 
further, filter, shelter, shorter, bartered, betrayed. 

14. Punch, punish, lynch, lineage, finch, presence, persons, busi- 
ness, present, dependence, defendant, descendant, definite, useless. 

15. Serve, served, servant, sergeant, certain, survey, circuit, sermon, 
birth, breath, tardy, research, ceremonial. 

16. Bearer, horror^ career, teiTor, terrier, merrier, pearl, hurl, peril, 
moral, memorial, serial. 

17. Ethereal, aerial, parallel, valor, color^ dollar, miller, gallery, 
collier = Colyer, auxiliary. 

• V/heu "qu," which sounds • *kw," is followed by • t " or "1," use the K 
stem and Wr or Wl. 
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PLAT r 14. 
Special Vocalization. 
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by the 8<em L (see line 7, last p iri) ; with an intermediate 7owel as in 
"barrel," by **i2r'; with two intermediate vowels as in **buriai," 
by ''BL:' 

3rd, **H" terminates but one word, •'parallel,'' written PiZlL. 

4th, **lr," with one or more intermediate vowels, "Ltf or "ZR," if 
the former will not unite clearly. In some cases the **r' is denoted by 
a hook on the lirst stem. The terminations "shr" and "shl" may be 
struck up or down. Two intermediate vowels can be expressed by the 
appropriate compound vowel sign. See page 73. Lines 16, 17. 

NoTB.— Variety of form, in the outlines of words which consist of the same con> 
sonant elements, and are therefore liable to conflict in the readin«; of phonographic 
notes, is the surest method of securing the needed distinction. For in rapid 
writing it is difficult at all times to preserve the proper shading of the stems, or 
the exHCt positions of compound outlines, and the vowel siirn which would give 
deflniteness is omitted throash haste. But this variation of form should, as far as 
possible, be made conformable to pomeotherPhonogiaphicruleor principle, by 
which it can be classified, and be readily deciphered by another person than the 
writer. 
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Key to Reading Lesson V. 

SAGACITY OF DOGS. 

An instance of remarkable sagacity in a Newfoundland dog is .hus 
related: "A vessel was driven by a storm on the eastern coast of 
England. The surf was rolling furiously. Eight men were calling 
for help, but not a boat could be got off to their assistance. At length 
a gentleman came on the beach with a Newfoundland dog. He di- 
rected the attention of the noble anim-il to the vessel, and put a short 
stick in his mouth. The intelligent and courageous dog at once 
understood his meaning, and sprang into the se i, fighting his way 
through the foaming waves. He couhl not, however, get close enough 
to the vessel to deliver that with which he was charged. But the 
crew joyfully made fast a ropa to another piece « f wood, and threw 
it towards him. The sagacious dog saw the whole business in an 
instant; he dropped his own piece and immediately seized that which 
had been cast to him, and then with a degree of strengtli and deter- 
mination aliDost incredible, he dragged it through the surge and de- 
livered it to his master. By this means a line of communication was 
formed, and every mm on board saved. 

Another dog of this breed showed his cleverness by carrying mes- 
saj^ s. He would take orders to the workmen who resided at % short 
distance from the house, and would scratch impatiently at their 
door until he obtained admittance 



SENTENCES FOR WRITING. 

The Supreme Court heard the case. Tue Judge made a ruling. 
We learned a lesson from the learned mau. I don't care for a hoard 
of gold and silver. Neither George nor Ch irles appears to under- 
stand the problem. "The word of the Lord is sure " What sort of 
a world is this? 

* The world is ronnd, and, like a ball, seems swinging in the air; 
A sky ex tends around it all, a d st irs ai e shining there/* 
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READING LESSON S. 
Sagacity of Dogs. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE VEE-HOOK — PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES — CONTRACTIONS. 

Illustrated by Plate 15. 

Section 1.— The Yee-Hook.— This is a long pointed hook which is 
added to curved stems for the sound of " f " or *< v." It is not regu- 
larly employed for final "f" or "V," as is the Ef-hook on straight 
Btems, but is used chiefly as a suflBx and in phrase writing. It should 
not be used with a half length stem, nor in writing words which form 
the past tense with **d," nor should the circle be added. Line 1. 

§ 2. — Prefixes. — The initial dot sign for the prefixes ** coroj" **con " 
and **cog," has been already described. When these syllables occur 
in the middle of a word, they are usually indicated by breaking the 
outline, and writing that part which precedes the "con," close to 
or overlapping the remainder. A disjoined prefix should rest o?i 
the line if its stem is upright or inclined, and above the line if it is 
horizontal. In this class of words, as well as those having outlines 
of more than two stems, strict position according to accent need not 
be observed, unless the stems are all horizontals. Words beginning 
with '^i7icon," or a similar prefix, begin with an In -hook curved like 
an N stem and the stem K, joined to the rest of the outline ; the ex- 
pression of "m," "n"or "g" being omitted except where the En- 
hook is desirable to break the outline. To denote *' inac/* ** unac" etc., 
where a vowel precedes K, invert the In-hook. In some long words, all 
indication of * * con " or *^com " is omitted. Lines 2. 3. 

The prefixes in, ott, w\ih^ where^ for, ever, over and sdf, are denoted 
by their word-signs attached to the rest of the outline ; position being 
governed by the accent of the whole word, except that where must 
keep its place above the line, and self on the line ; self must sometimes 
be written detached. Fore ^*s expressed by Fr or PR, Tiere by R 
through the line ; retro by RR ; ortho by TH initially ticked ; Tiand 
by Hnd or hNd ; magni-e-a by M disjoined, above the remainder of 
the outline. The negatives %r, il, im, are denoted by the Initial 
Vowel tick upon the root word. Lines 4, 5. 

§ 3. — Suffixes. — The following suffixes may be expressed by suitable 
stems or adj uncts when they cannot be conveniently written in full : 
Ble or bly by B ; ful or fully by F, or the Ef or Vee-hook ; ever by V 
or the Ef or Vee-hook ; soever by the circle and V ; sh-l or sh-ly OTship 
by 8H, up or down, it being sometimes disjoined for the latter suffix ; 
ology by J. Denote in by the En-hook ; on by the In-hook ; of, Ef or 
Ae-hook ; fore, F or Fr ; ward, Wd orWid; yardRd; hand, Hnd or 
Nd ; self and selves, by the small and large circle ; hood or head, by Hd 
or D ; hearted, by RTd. The signs for the following suffixes should 
be detached from the preceding outline : Mnt for mental or mentality ; 
Bs for hleness ; Fs for fulness ; Xs for lessness. Lines 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Ly fiiidry may be expressed by the El and Ar-hooks instead of the 
stems L and B, whenever clearness of form is increased thereby. 
Where it seems necessary, a final vowel sign should be written. 

In writing long words, a close or open diphthong sign may be 
sometimes used between stems, or at the end of the final stem, the 
angle turning in any convenient direction. 
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When sereral straight stems in the same direction follow each other, 
as in "dietetic," ** attitude," "cachectic," a medial vowel-tick may be 
used to break the outline. Line 10. 

§ 4. The stem Yay generally commences the outlines of words be- 
ginning with u or eUf but when Yay does not join well with a follow- 
ing stem, the vowel sign for eu or the initial vowel-tick may take its 
place, as in "utensil," "Utah." Medial li is commonly imrepre- 
sented unless the vowel sign is written. The syllable ion may be ex- 
pressed by the In- hook, as, ** pinion" = Pn?». 

It is to be understood that the circle on the En-hook side of a 
straight stem, when immediately followed by the same straight stem, 
represents **ns" ; if the sound of " r *' is required to follow that of 
the second stem, the Ar-hook should be clearly formed on that second 
stem, in which case there will be no **n" expressed. 

Either form of the Shun-hook may be used to secure an easy and 
distinct joining with a following stem. The second Shun-hook de- 
notes *^ atian^* or ** ition** after a naif-length or finally-hooked stem, or 
after a lengthened curve. After a lengthened curve, the Ive-hook 
has the power of *Uive" and the In-hook the sound of either **n" 
or ** "w." Line 11. 

§ 5. — The outlines of words ending in *' ciation,** are best termi- 
nated with the double-sized circle and In-hook. Write asaociation^ 
SSHshn. Afterthe Ster-loop, the In-hook denotes either ** n " or **shn.'* 

It is allowable to substitute a medial In-hook for the En-hook, when 
the latter does not produce a good outline. 

In some cases the sound of " ng" before K, is allowed to be repre- 
sented by the En-hook, as "bank " " BnK." 

The outlines of words ending in "tention," as "retention," mav 
terminate with TNshn^ thus avoiding the two backward hooks which 
are less easily made. Line 12. 

The stem xiQ for ing, and NGs for ingSf should be added to full out- 
lines when practicable, rather than the final dot and the small de- 
tached circle ; but the dot and circle should be used after a word-sign, 
contraction, or very brief outline. 

Past Tense. — The syllable *^ted" is usually denoted by half-length 
T. To avoid writing a disjoined D, or to preserve the form of the 
present tense, a final horizontal or perpendicular tick may be used to de- 
note the past tense of verbs ending in " ed." The tick may be struck 
up or down, right or left, but should not slant. The stenotvpic repre- 
sentation of this tick is a hyphen ; as, Mt- "matted" Theendmgs 
ly, ed, ted, ded, tude, neaa, ith^ etc., may be disjoined. Line 13. 

Words ending in the sounds of It, Id, rt or rd, when followed by the 
syllables ed, eth, nesa or ing, may have the half-length I or r, struck 
upward, so as to avoid raising the hand to add a disjoined character. 

In a few cases where the same consonant is repeated without a vowel 
between, both are represented, as in soul-less, whol-ly. 

In positive and negative forms of the same word, the In-hook or the 
Initial Vowel tick serves as a distinction. 

A circle added to a word or word-sign may express either the plural 
number or possessive case of a noun, tne 3d person singular of a verb, 
or a derived adjective. Line 14. 

The Ar-hook and the small loop are used to add " er " and ** est " to 
many words and word-signs. 
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Ket to Plate 15. 

vee-hook — ^pbefixes am1> bdtfixes— <k>iitba0tioll& 

L Life, leave, thief, theft, thrifty, fife or five, favorite, knave, knav. 
ery, enough, sheaf, wove, -woof, aJive or olive, elf, alool 

2. Decompose, disconcert, accommodation, accompanied, recom 
mend, reconciliation unreconciled, recognized, misconstrne, non- 
committal, circumvent, inconsolable. 

3. Inconstant, uncomplaining, incognito, inaccuracy, unaccounta- 
ble ; inconsiderate, inconceivable, circumlocution, circumierence, 
circumscribe. 

4. Inmate ; although, almighty ,• withdraw, withheld, withhold ; 
whereby, wherefore ; forget, forgotten, forbidden : evermore ; over- 
flow. 

5. Self-esteem, self-conceit ; foreknow, forego ; hereupon, here- 
with ; retrograde ; orthodox ; hand-writing, handmaid; magnetism; 
irreverent. 

6. Commendable, forcible ; painful, handful, graceful, faithful, 
healthfulness, cheerfulness ; however, wherever, whichever, whoever, 
whosoever, whatever, whenever. 

7. Howsoever, whensoever, whencesoever ; penitential, essential, 
non-essentials ; friendship, lordship, statesmanship ; therein, with- 
in, herein ; whereon, thereon ; out-of, whereof, thereof. 

8. Therefore, heretofore ; seaward, onward, heavenward ; grave- 
yard, vineyard ; short-hand, long-hand ; thyself, ourselves, your- 
selves ; manhood, brotherhood, boyhood. 

9. Childhood, Godhead ; light-hearted, hard-hearted, faint-hearted; 
ornamental, detrimental ; feebleness, nobleness ; fruitfnlness, care- 
fulness ; heedlessness. 

10. Likely, weekly, mockery, millinery, popery or peppery ; dow- 
ry, m.edium, malaria ; dietetic, cachexy, prohibit, 

11. Europeiin; statue, statute or statuette, union; responoible, indis- 
pensable: destructive; auctioneer, stationary, temptation, .foundation; 
alterative nutritive; northern. 

12. Negotiation, dennncidtion; illustration; ornament, atonement; 
ninety; bank, crank, link; contention, retention. 

13. Buying, hoping, dosing or dozing, advertising, partiugs, meet- 
ings, boarding ; invited, sprouted, benighted, granted ; widened, 
tendeth, meditated, gently. 

14. Afforded, folding, boldness, melteth ; wholly ; unknown, un- 
natural, unnecessary ; illegal ; farmers or farmer's, prospers or pros- 
perous, industries or industrious. 

15. Sharper, fairer, fuller, greateft, happiest ; indisputable-blv, 
professional-ly, material-ly, official, officially ; J. S. and T. C. Rich- 
ardson. 

16. Preliminary, transcendental, jurisprudence ; camped, misstate, 
hungry, postmaster, mostly, ioastful, explanatory, satisfaction, re- 
markable. 

17. Sensibility, fidelity, majority, liberty; wintry, wondrous; 
appointment, attainment, thenceforward, husbandman, Pennsylvar 
ma, influential, wash. 
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PLATE IS. 
Vee-Koofc. Prefixes * Su.Pfixe5,etc. 

i ^^^ / ( /^ ^ ^ N^ V^ X -^ "^ >. -^/^/^ 
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When the only distinction between an adjectiye and its derived adverb 
is the sound of iinal * y" both may be represented by the same form. 

.1 Denote the initial of a proper name by the sign which expresses the 
corresponding Eoman letter, rather than by the character which denotes 
the real sonnd. Thus, write the stem T for the initial of Theodore, P for 
PhUip, etc. Bepresent S by the stem S on the line, by S through it, G 
by J through the line and R by Bee. Use initially ticked CHay for EL 
Write A — ^heavy dot on the line for Alfred, Arthur, or Augustus, and 
j&— the dot below the line— for Emma, Mlarnest, or Eugene, as well as for 
Ell line 15. 

§ 6. — GoNTBACTiONB. — Ontlines of more than one consonant charac- 
ter which do not represent all the consonant sounds in the word, 
are called "contractions." They are employed for very frequently- 
recurring words, and where the full outline is very long or awkward, 
or where some peculiar difficulty occurs in the representation of some 
consonant. Most contractions are made in accordance with certain 
rules. These should be applied with judgment, for the shortest form is 
not always the best. Legibility is a more essential quality than brevity; 
and outlines should never be so contracted as to make it difficult for 
the writer to read his or her notes. Speed in writing is acquired by 
constant practice rather than by using the briefest possible outlines. 

The following are the rules upon which contractions are usually 
made : 

1st. The outlines of very long words are best contraoted by leaving 
the latter part of the word unwritten. 

2d. The signs for slightly sounding consonants may be omitted, 
ds *'p" in **prompt" one "s in **misspeU;** **t" in **posipone^" **g' 
in ** angry :" **k in *^ anxious,*' etc. Tne small circle may be substi- 
tuted for tne small loop in the middle of a word, leaving tne sound of 
" t " unrepresented whenever an easier form will result. 

3d. Long outlines may be shortened by the omission of an initial 
or medial K, or some other medial stem that can be left out without 
impairing the legibility of the outline. Line 16. 

ith. The outlines of words of three or more syllables ending with 
•' r-ty " or "l-ty," may be shortened by halving the final stem ti or i, 
or any final stem having the El or Ar-hook. 

5th. The hook-signs are sometimes imperfectly formed or omitted 
in the middle of an outline when they cannot be made without extra 
trouble. The stem W, when initial, may be substituted by the initial 
tick before CH and 8H. Line 17. 

§ 7. — Phrasing. — This expedient to gain rapidity of execution is ad- 
mitted into Business Phonography to a very limited extent; but 
words that have a close grammatical dependence on each Other, and 
whose outlines combine easily and yet distinctly, may be joined in 
phrase writing. In all cases observe this Rule : The first word of a 
vhrase mnsi be written in its proper position ; except that the signs for /, 
ftoio and in may have their position governed by that of the stem or 
other sign to which tliey are jittached. Writing words close to or over- 
lapping each other denotes the omission of "to" or **of the." 

Tlie open Diphthong Signs are very useful in vocalizing uncommon 
or technical words ancl the names of persons, places, etc Familiarity 
with their use will well repay the student for the trouble of masteriut- 
vhem 
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OPEN DIPTHONG SIGNS. 



The four dose dipthongs u oi, ow, eio, united with a consonant, 
form a word of but one syllable; as 6y, ftoy, now, few; but there 
are many other double Towels which separate in pronunciation, 
forming separate syllables, and which are therefore termed 
Open dipthongs. The signs for these are formed of the Dash 
signs for the simple vowels by prefixing or adding a light tick; 
the simple-vowel dash always preserving its own proper direc- 
tion while the compound sign is being made. Since a tick 
cannot be attached to a Dot sign, the signs of the dot series of 
vowels are elongated into ticks in the direction in which the 
stems P and B are struck, and to these the light tick which 
denotes the unaccented vowel is attached; the rising or back- 
ward made part of the sign always showing the unaccented vowel. 
The most usual secondary or inferior vowel is i, as in it; but 
the added tick may denote any other short vowel when i does 
not give the double vowel in the word, as in Noah where o is 
the accented vowel denoted by the dash, and ah is expressed 
by the tick attached; the sign being the same as that in 
*' doughy." The open dipthongs are formed from the Six 
Vowel scale. 

COMBINATION OF A LONG AND SHORT VOWEL. 

1 H vl 1 H J 

hurrahing chaos being saioing doughy doing 

1 H J 1 H J 

iago mediate hygfiene carn/all folio 

COMBINATION OF TWO SHORT VOWEIjS. 

^ ^ J 1 



/(close) hygeist 






oil (close) 



1 J 

U'i Bedouins 



1 



maniac oriental marrj^ng 



1 i J 

idiot furious virtue 

(close) 



A tick may be attached to either of the close dipthong signs 
to denote a preceding or following vowel, thus : 

1 1 1 1 1 J 

^enii Honeoye diary bitoyant trowel dewy 
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REFUSJWG WINE WITH WASHINGTON. 
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Ho^io prosper in Business. 
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REFUSING WINE WITH WASHINGTON. 



Toward the close of the Bevolutionary War, an officer in the army had occasion 
to transact some business with Gen. Washington, and repaired to Philadelphia for 
that purpose. Before leaving, he received an invitation to dine with the General, 
which he accepted, aiid apon entering the room he found himself in the company 
of a large number of guests. As they were mostly strangers to him, and he was of 
a naturally modest, "^assuming disposition, he took a seat near the foot of the ta- 
ble, and refrained from taking an active part in the conversation. Just before 
dinner was concluded, Gen. Washington stood up and called him by name, and 
requested him to drink a glass of wine with him. 

"Will you have the goodness to excuse me. General?" replied the officer ; "I 
have made it a rule never to drink wine." 

All eyes were instantly turned upon the young officer, and a murmur of surprise 
and indignation ran round the table. That a person should be so unsocial and so 
mean as never to drink wine, was really too bad ; but that he should abstain from 
it on an occasion like that, and even when offered to him by Washington himse^ 
was perfectly intolerable. 

Washington saw at once the feeling of his guests, and promptly addressed them*. 

" Gentlemen," said he, "our friend is right; I do not wish any of my guests to 
partake of anything against their inclinations; and I certainly do not wish them to 
violate any established principle in social intercourse with me. I honor my friend 
for his frankness, for his consistency in thus adhering to an established rule which 
can never do him harm, and for the adoption of which I have no doubt he has good 
;uid sufficient reasons." 



SELF-CONTROL IN TEACHERS. 



On a certain occasion the great teacher Plato was about to strike one of his 
slaves, but, while his hand was in the air, he suddenly checked himself, still retain, 
ing it in its elevated and menacing position. The poor slave after some hesitation 
ran away, but his master stood transfixed to the spot, as if he were a statue. An 
intimate friend having observed this transaction, asked the philosopher what he 
meant by such singular conduct. "I am now," said he, "chastising an angry 
man." He had postponed his slave's punishment, and was punishing himself for 
giving way to anger. Seneca relates that on anotlier occasion this same slave com- 
mitted some offence for which Plato thought it advisable to administer corporal 
punishment, but being under the influence of anger, he addressed his friend Speu- 
sippus, who happened to be near, saying, " Do thou chastise this fellow ; I am 
angry, and might go farther than becomes me." 

This is the spirit we would commeud. The modem teacher, like his Grecian 
predecessor, should never inflict punishment while under the influence of anger. 
It is true he cannot, like Plato, delegate his power to another, but he can stop his 
uplifted hand and allow the offender time to repent, and his own anger time to evap- 
orate. 
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SELF-CO/frnOL IJ/ TEXCHEnS, 
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NO. 

Would you learn the biavest thing that man can ever do t 
Would you be an uncrowned king, absolute and true ? 
Would you seek to emulate all you hear in story, 
Of the Moral, Just, and Great, rich in reed glory ? 
Would you lose much bitter care in your lot below ? 
Bravely speak out, when and where 'tis right to utter, No. 

When temptation would you lead to some pleasant wrong; 
When she calls you to give heed to her syren song ; 
When she offers bribe and smile, and your conscience feels 
There is nought but shining ^uile in-the gifts she deals ; — 
Tiien, oh, then, let courage rise to its strongest flow, 
Show that you are brave as wise, and firmly answer. No. 

Few have learned to speak this word when it should-be spoken ; 

Resolution is deferred, vows to virtue broken ; 

More of courage is required this one word to say. 

Than to stand where shots are fired in the battle fray 

Use it fitly, and you'll see many a lot below, 

May be schooled, and nobly ruled, by power to utter, No. 



HOW TO PROSPER IN BUSINESS. 

1. iN-tlie first place make up your mind to accomplish whatever 
you undertake. Decide upon some particvZa/r employment, and- 
persevere in it. All difficulties are overcome by diligence and 
assiduity. 

2. Be not afraid to work with-your-own hands, and diligently, 
too. A cat in gloves catches no mice. 

3. Attend to your business yourself. Keep thy shop, and thy 
shop will keep thee. 

4. Be frugal. Save the pence, and-the pounds will take-care-of 
themselves. 

5. Be abstemious. Who dainties love shall beggars prove. 

6. Rise early. Plow deep while sluggards sleep, and you shall- 
have com to sell and to keep. 

7. Treat every-one with, respect and civility. Good manners 
ensure succ( bb. 

8. Never anticipate wealth from any eource than labor ; especiaUtf 
never place dependence upon becoming the ])osses8or of an inheri- 
tance. He who waits for dead men's shoes, may oft go for-a long- 
time barefoot. 

9. Above all thin^^s never despair. God is where he was. He 
Uf Ips those who work, and trust in him. 
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Ket to Plate 15. 
vee-hook — ^pbefixes am1> bdtfixes— <k>iitba0ii01i& 

1. Life, leave, tbief, theft, thrifty, fife or five, favorite, knave, knav. 
ery, enough, sheaf, wove, woof, aJive or olive, elf, aloof. 

2. Decompose, disconcert, accommodation, accompanied, recom 
mend, reconciliation unreconciled, recognized, misconstrae, non- 
committal, circumvent, inconsolable. 

3. Inconstant, uncomplaining, incognito, inaccuracy, unaccounta- 
ble; inconsiderate, inconceivable, circumlocution, circumference, 
circumscribe. 

4. Inmate; although, almighty; withdraw, withheld, withhold; 
whereby, wherefore ; forget, forgotten, forbidden : evermore ; over- 
flow. 

5. Self-esteem, self-conceit ; foreknow, forego ; hereupon, here- 
with ; retrograde ; orthodox ; hand-writing, handmaid ; magnetism ; 
irreverent. 

6. Commendable, forcible ; painful, handful, graceful, faithful, 
healthfulness, cheerfulness ; however, wherever, whichever, whoever, 
whosoever, whatever, whenever. 

7. Howsoever, whensoever, whencesoever ; penitential, essential, 
non-essentials ; friendship, lordship, statesmanship ; therein, with- 
in, herein ; whereon, thereon ; out-of, whereof, thereof. 

8. Therefore, heretofore ; seaward, onward, heavenward ; grave- 
yard, vineyard ; short-hand, long-hand ; thyself, ourselves, your- 
selves ; manhood, brotherhood, boyhood. 

9. Childhood, Godhead ; light-hearted, hard-hearted, faint-hearted; 
ornamental, detrimental : feebleness, nobleness ; fruitfulness, care- 
fulness ; heedlessness. 

10. Likely, weekly, mockery, millinery, popery w peppery ; dow- 
ry, medium, malaria ; dietetic, cachexy, prohibit. 

11. European; statue, statute or statuette, union; responsible, indis- 
pensable: destructive; auctioneer, stationary, temptation, .foundation; 
alterative nutritive; northern. 

12. Negotiation, denunciation; illustration; ornament, atonement; 
ninety; bank, crank, link; contention, retentior. 

13. Buying, hoping, dosing o?" dozing, advertising, partiags, meet- 
ings, boarding ; invited, sprouted, benighted, granted ; widened, 
iendeth, meditated, gently, 

14. Afforded, folding, boldness, melteth ; wholly ; unknown, un- 
natural, unnecessary ; illegal ; farmers or farmer's, prospers w pros- 
perous, industries or industrious. 

15. Sharper, fairer, fuller, greateft, happiest ; indisputable-blv, 
professional-ly, material-ly, official, officially ; J. S. and T. C. Rich- 
ardson. 

16. Preliminary, transcendental, jurisprudence ; camped, misstate, 
hungry, postmaster, mostly, ioastful, explanatory, Satisfaction, re- 
markable. 

17. Sensibility, fidelity, majority, liberty; wintry, wondrous; 
appointment, attainment, thenceforward, husbandman, Pennsylvar 
ma, influential, wash. 
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PLATE IS. 
Vee-Koofc. Prefixes * Su.Pfixe5,etc. 
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When the only distinction between an adjective and its derived adverb 
is the sound of final * y" both may be represented by the same form. 

iPenote the initial of a proper name by the sign which expresses the 
corresponding Eoman letter, rather than by the character which denotes 
the real sound. Thus, write the stem T for the initial of Theodore, P for 
PhUip, etc. Bepresent .S by the stem S on the line, by S through it, G 
by J through the line and R by Bee. Use initially ticked CHay for EL 
Write A — ^heavy dot on the line for Alfred, Arthur, or Augustus, and 
E—the dot below the line— for Emma, m/rnest, or Eugene, as well as for 
Eli, Line 15, 

§ 6.— CoNTRACTioNB. — Outlines of more than one consonant charac- 
ter which do not represent all the consonant sounds in the word, 
are called ** contractions." They are employed for very frequently- 
recurring words, and where the full outline is very long or awkward, 
or where some peculiar difficulty occurs in the representation of some 
consonant. Most contractions are made in accordance with certain 
rules. These should be applied with judgment, for the shortest form is 
not always the best. Legibility is a more essential quality than brevity ; 
and outlines should never be so contracted as to make it difficult for 
the writer to read his or her notes. Speed in writing is acquired by 
constant practice rather than by using the briefest possible outlines. 

The following are the rules upon which contractions are usually 
made : 

1st. The outlines of very long words are best contraoted by leaving 
the latter part of the word unwritten. 

2d. The signs for slightly sounding consonants may be omitted, 
ds *'p*'in "prompt," one "s"in ^^misspeUj" "t"in ** postpone ;** "g' 
in ** angry :" '*k in ^* anxious," etc. The small circle may be substi- 
tuted for tne small loop in the middle of a word, leaving tne sound of 
**t" unrepresented whenever an easier form will result. 

3d. Long outlines may be shortened by the omission of an initial 
or medial K, or some other medial stem that can be left out without 
impairing the legibility of the outline. Line 16. 

ith. The outlines of words of three or more syllables ending with 
*' r-ty " or '* 1-ty," may be shortened by halving the final stem ti or L, 
or any final stem having the El or Ar-hook. 

5th. The hook-signs are sometimes imperfectly formed or omitted 
in the middle of an outline when they cannot be made without extra 
trouble. The stem W, when initial, may be substituted by the initial 
tick before CH and 8H. Line 17. 

§ 7. — Phrasing. — This expedient to gain rapidity of execution is ad- 
mitted into Business Phonography to a very limited extent; but 
words thcat have a close grammatical dependence on each Other, and 
whose outlines combine easily and yet distinctly, may be joined in 
phrase writing. In all cases observe this Rule : The first word of a 
vhrase must he written in its proper position; except that the signs for /, 
now and in may have their position governed by that of the stem or 
oiher sign to wliicli they are iittached. Writing words close to or over- 
lapping each other denotes the omission of "to" or ''of the." 

The open Diphthong Signs are very useful in vocalizing uncommon 
or technical words ancl the names of persons, places, etc Familiaritj 
with their use will well repay the student for the trouble of masterinl- 
Uiein 
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OPEN DIPTHONG SIGNS. 



The four close dipthongs L oi, oic, etc, united with a consonant, 
form a word of but one syllable; as by, hoy, noio, /eio; but there 
are many other double vowels which separate in pronunciation, 
forming separate syllables, and which are therefore termed 
Open dipthongs. The signs for these are formed of the Dash 
signs for the simple vowels by prefixing or adding a light tick; 
the simple-vowel dash always preserving its own proper direc- 
tion while the compound sign is being made. Since a tick 
cannot be attached to a Dot sign, the signs of the dot series of 
vowels are elongated into ticks in the direction in which the 
stems P and B are struck, and to these the light tick which 
denotes the unaccented vowel is attached; the rising or back- 
ward made part of the sign always showing the xinaccented vowel, 
The most usual secondary or inferior vowel is i, as in it; bua 
the added tick may denote any other short vowel when i does 
not give the double vowel in the word, as in Noah, where o is 
the accented vowel denoted by the dash, and ah is expressed 
by the tick attached; the sign being the same as that in 
** doughy." The open dipthongs are formed from the Six 
Vowel scale. 

COMBINATION OF A LONG AND SHORT VOWEL. 

1 H vl 1 H J 

hurrahing chaos being saioing doughy doing 

1 H J 1 H J 

/ago mediate hygiene carryall folio 

COMBINATION OF TWO SHORT VOWELS. 

1 H J 1 -1 J 

/(close) hygeist i-i oil (close) «.t Bedouins 

1 .«! J 1 ^ J 

maniac onental marrying idiot furious virtue 

(close) 

A tick may be attached to either of the close dipthong signs 
to denote a preceding or following vowel, thus : 

1 1 1 1 1 J 

?enii Honeoye diary bitoyant troujel dewy 
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REFUSING WINE WITH WASHINGTON. 
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REFUSING WINE WITH WASHINGTON. 



Toward the close of the Revolutionary War, an officer in the army had occasion 
to transact some business with Gen. Washington, and repaired to Philadelphia for 
that purpose. Before leaving, he received an invitation to dine with the General, 
which he accepted, and upon entering the room he found himself in the company 
of a large number of guests. As they were mostly strangers to him, and he was of 
a naturally modest, znassuming disposition, he took a seat near the foot of the ta- 
ble, and refrained from taking an active part in the conversation. Just before 
dinner was concluded, Gen. Washington stood up and called him by name, and 
requested him to drink a glass of wine with him. 

"Will you have the goodness to excuse me, General?" replied the officer ; "I 
have made it a rule never to drink wine." 

All eyes were instantly turned upon the young officer, and a murmur of surprise 
and indignation ran round the table. That a person should be so unsocial and so 
mean as never to drink wine, was really too bad ; but that he should abstain from 
it on an occasion like that, and even when offered to him by Washington himseli^ 
was perfectly intolerable. 

Washington saw at once the feeling of his guests, and promptly addressed them: 

" Gentlemen," said he, " our friend is right; I do not wish any of my guests to 
partake of anything against their inclinations; and I certainly do not wish them to 
violate any established principle in social intercourse with me. I honor my friend 
for his frankness, for his consistency in thus adhering to an established rule which 
can never do him harm, and for the adoption of which I have no doubt he has good 
iUid sufficient reasons." 



SELF-CONTROL IN TEACHERS. 



On a certain occasion the great teacher Plato was about to strike one of his 
slaves, but, while his hand was in the air, he suddenly checked himself, still retain- 
ing it in its elevated and menacing position. The poor slave after some hesitation 
ran away, but his master stood transfixed to the spot, as if he were a statue. An 
intimate friend having observed this transaction, asked the philosopher what he 
meant by such singular conduct. "I am now," said he, "chastising an angry 
man." He had postponed his slave's punishment, and was punishing himself for 
giving way to anger. Seneca relates that on anotlier occasion this same slave com- 
mitted some offence for which Plato thought it advisable to administer corporal 
punishment, but being under the influence of anger, he addressed his friend Speu- 
sippus, who happened to be near, saying, '* Do thou chastise this fellow ; T am 
angry, and might go farther than becomes me." 

This is the spirit we would commeud. The modem teacher, like his Grecian 
predecessor, should never inflict punishment wliile under the influence of anger. 
It is true he cannot, like Plato, delegate his power to another, but he can stop his 
uplifted hand and allow the offeiuler time to repent, and his own anger time to evap- 
orate. 
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SELT-CO/rrnOL IJf TEJLCHEnS. 
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NO. 

Woald yon learn the biavest thing that man can ever do ? 
Would you be an uncrowned king, absolute and true t 
Would you seek to emulate all you hear in story, 
Of the Moral, Just, and Great, rich in reed glory ? 
Would you lose much bitter care in your lot below ? 
Bravely speak out, when and where ^tis right to utter, No. 

Wlien temptatioil would you lead to some pleasant wrong; 
When she calls you to give heed to lier syren song ; 
When she offers bribe and smile, and your conscience feels 
There is nought but shining guile in-the gifts she deals ; — 
Then, oh, then, let courage rise to its strongest flow, 
Show ttiat you are brave as wise, and firmly answer. No. 

Few have learned to speak this word when it should-be spoken ; 

Resolution is deferred, vows to virtue broken ; 

More of courage is required tliis one word to say. 

Than to stand where shots are fired in the battle fray 

Use it fitly, and youMl see many a lot below. 

May be schooled, and nobly ruled, by power to utt<ir . f^o. 



HOW TO PROSPER IN BUSINESS. 

1. iN-the first place make up your mind to acconiplisU whatever 
you undertake. Decide upon some particula/r employment, and- 
persevere in it. All difficulties are overcome by diligence and 
assiduity. 

2. Be not afraid to work witli-your-own hands, and diligently, 
too. A cat in gloves catches no mice. 

3. Attend to your business yourself. Keep thy shop, and thy 
shop will keep thee. 

4. Be fru^I. Save the pence, and-the pounds will take-care-of 
themselves. 

5. Be abstemious. Who dainties love shall beggars prove. 

6. Rise early. Plow deep while sluggards sleep, and yuu shall- 
have corn to sell and to keep. 

7. Treat every-one with, respect and civility. Good manners 
ensure succc ss. 

8. Never anticipate wealth from any Fource than labor ; especiaUt/ 
never place dependence upon becoming the possessor of an inheri- 
tance. He who waits for dead men's shots, may oft go for-a long- 
time barefoot. 

9. Al)ove all things never despair. God is where he was. He 
hflps those who work, and trust in him. 
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Ket to Plate 15. 

YEE-HOOK — ^PBEITXES AND SUTFEXES — OOMTBACnON& 

L Life, leave, thief, theft, thrifty, fife or five, favorite, knave, knav. 
ery, enough, sheaf, wove, voof, aiive or olive, elf, alool 

2. Decompose, disconcert, accommodation, accompanied, recom 
mend, reconciliation unreconciled, recognized, misconstrue, non- 
committal, circumvent, inconsolable. 

3. Inconstant, uncomplaining, incognito, inaccuracy, unaccounta- 
ble ; inconsiderate, inconceivable, circumlocution, circumference, 
circumscribe. 

4. Inmate; although, almighty,- withdraw, withheld, withhold; 
whereby, wherefore ; forget, forgotten, forbidden : evermore ; over- 
flow. 

5. Self-esteem, self-conceit ; foreknow, forego ; hereupon, here- 
with ; retrograde ; orthodox ; hand-writing, handmaid; magnetism ; 
irreverent. 

6. Commendable, forcible ; painful, handful, graceful, faithful, 
healthfulness, cheerfulness ; however, wherever, whichever, whoever, 
whosoever, whatever, whenever. 

7. Howsoever, whensoever, whencesoever ; penitential, essential, 
non-essentials ; friendship, lordship, statesmanship ; therein, with- 
in, herein ; whereon, thereon ; out-of, whereof, thereof. 

8. Therefore, heretofore ; seaward, onward, heavenward ; grave- 
yard, vineyard ; short-hand, long-hand ; thyself, ourselves, your- 
selves ; manhood, brotherhood, boyhood. 

9. Childhood, Godhead ; light-hearted, hard-hearted, faint-hearted; 
ornamental, detrimental : feebleness, nobleness ; fruitfulness, care- 
fulness ; heedlessness. 

10. Likely, weekly, mockery, millinery, popery or peppery ; dow- 
ry, medium, malaria ; dietetic, cachexy, prohibit. 

11. European; slatue, statute or statuette, union; responsible, indis- 
pensable: destructive; auctioneer, stationary, temptation, .foundation; 
alterative nutritive; northern. 

12. Negotiation, denunciation; illustration; ornament, atonement; 
ninety; bank, crank, link; contention, retention. 

13. Buying, hoping, dosing o?* dozing, advertising, partings, meet- 
ings, boarding ; invited, sprouted, benighted, granted ; widened, 
lendeth, meditated, gently, 

14. Afforded, folding, boldness, melteth ; wholly ; unknown, un- 
natural, unnecessary ; illegal ; farmers cyr farmer's, prospers w pros- 
perous, industries or industrioas. 

15. Sharper, fairer, fuller, greatept, happiest ; indisputable-bly, 
professional-ly, material-ly, ofBcial, officially ; J. S. and T. C. Kicn- 
ardson. 

16. Preliminary, transcendental, jurisprudence ; camped, misstate, 
hungry, postmaster, mostly, ioastful, explanatory, satisfaction, re- 
markable. 

17. Sensibility, fidelity, majority, liberty; wintry, wondrous; 
appointment, attainment, thenceforward, husbandman, Pennflylvar 
Dia, influential, wash. 
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Vee-Koofc. PreFfxes «ft: SM.Pfixes,fctc. 
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When the only distinction between an adjective and its derived adverb 
is the sound of linal * v" both may be represented by the same form. 

iPenote the initial of a proper name by the sign which expresses the 
corresponding Boman letter, rather than by the character which denotes 
the real sound. Thus, write the stem T for the initial of Theodore, P for 
Fhilip, etc. Bepresent «S by the stem S on the line, C by S through it, G 
by J through the line and B by Kee. Use initially ticked CHay for H. 
Write A — ^heavy dot on the line for Alfred, Arthur, or Augustas, and 
3— the dot below the line— for Emma, Earnest, or Eugene, as well as for 
Eli, line 16. 

§ 6. — Ck>NTBAGnoNS. — Outlines of more than one consonant charac- 
ter which do not represent all the consonant sounds in the word, 
are called ** contractions." They are employed for very frequently- 
recurring words, and where the full outline is very long or awkward, 
or where some peculiar difficulty occurs in the representation of some 
consonant. Most contractions are made in accordance with certain 
rules. These should be applied with judgment, for the shortest form is 
not always the best. Legibility is a more essential quality than brevity; 
and outlines should never be so contracted as to make it difficult for 
the writer to read his or her notes. Speed in writing is acquired by 
constant practice rather than by using the briefest possible outlines. 

The following are the rules upon which contractions are usually 
made : 

1st. The outlines of very long words are best contracted by leaving 
the latter part of the word unwritten. 

2d. The signs for slightly sounding consonants may be omitted, 
dS **p" in ** prompt," one "s in *' misspell;" "t" in ''postpone ;" "g' 
in *' angry :" **k in *' anxious," etc. The small circle may be substi- 
tuted for tne small loop in the middle of a word, leaving the sound of 
'* t " unrepresented whenever an easier form will result. 

3d. Long outlines may be shortened by the omission of an initial 
or medial K, or some other medial stem that can be left out without 
impairing the legibility of the outline. Line 16. 

ith. The outlines of words of three or more syllables ending with 
" r-ty " or " I'ty," may be shortened by halving the final stem Ji or L, 
or any final stem having the El or Ar-hook. 

5th. The hook-signs are sometimes imperfectly formed or omitted 
in the middle of an outline when they cannot be made without extra 
trouble. The stem W, when initial, may be substituted by the initial 
tick before CH and SB. Line 17. 

§ 7. — Phrasing. — This expedient to gain rapidity of execution is ad- 
mitted into Business Phonography to a very limited extent; but 
words that have a close grammatical dependence on each other, and 
whose outlines combine easily and yet distinctly, may be joined in 
phrase writing. In all cases obserse this Bule : The first word of a 
nhrase must be written in its proper position ; except that the signs for /, 
tiow and in may have their position governed by that of the stem or 
oilier sign to which they are attachect. Writing words close to or over- 
lapping each other denotes the omission of "to" or "of the." 

The open Diphthong Signs are very useful in vocalizing uncommon 
or technical words and the names of persons, places, etc Familiarity 
witli their use will well repay the student for the trouble of masterint' 
Vhem 
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OPEN DIPTHONG SIGNS. 



The four close dipthongs u oi, ow, cio, united with a consonant, 
form a word of but one syllable; as by, hoy, noio, few; but there 
are many other double vowels which separate in pronunciation, 
forming separate syllables, and which are therefore termed 
Open dipthongs. The signs for these are formed of the Dash 
signs for the simple vowels by prefixiug or adding a light tick; 
the simple-vowel dash always preserviug its own proper direc- 
tion while the compound sign is being made. Since a tick 
cannot be attached to a Dot sign, the signs of the dot series of 
vowels are elongated into ticks in the direction in which the 
stems P and B are struck, and to these the light tick which 
denotes the unaccented vowel is attached; the rising orback^ 
ward made part of the sign always showing the unaccented vowel, 
The most usual secondary or inferior vowel is i, as in it; bua 
the added tick may denote any other short vowel when i does 
not give the double vowel in the word, as in Noah, where o is 
the accented vowel denoted by the dash, and ah is expressed 
by the tick attached; the sign being the same as that in 
" doughy." The open dipthongs are formed from the Six 
Vowel scale. 

COMBINATION OF A LONG AND SHORT VOWEL. 

1 H vl 1 H J 

hurrahing chaos being saioing doughy doing 

1 -I J 1 ^ J 

/ago mediate hygiene carryall folio 

COMBINATION OF TWO SHORT VOWELS. 

1 H J 1 . 

/(close) hygeist 



I J 



t-i 



oil (close) U't Bedouins 

1 H .1 1 ^ J 

maniac orwntal marrying idiot furious virtue 

(close) 

A tick may be attached to either of the close dipthong signs 
to denote a preceding or following vowel, thus : 

1 1 1 1 1 J 

^enii Honeoye diary bitoyant trot^el dewy 
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REFUSING WINE WITH WASHINGTON. 
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REFUSING WINE WITH WASHINGTON. 



Toward the close of the Revolutionary War, an officer in the army had occasion 
to transact some bnsiness with Gen. Washington, and repaired to Philadelphia for 
that pnrpose. Before leaving, he received an invitation to dine with the General, 
which he accepted, aiid apon entering the room he found himself in the company 
of a large number of guests. As they were mostly strangers to him, and he was of 
a naturally modest, "^assuming disposition, he took a seat near the foot of the tar 
ble, and refrained from taking an active part in the conversation. Just before 
dinner was concluded, Gen. Washington stood up and called him by name, and 
requested him to drink a glass of wine with him. 

"Will you have the goodness to excuse me, General?" replied the officer ; "I 
have made it a rule never to drink wine." 

All eyes were instantly turned upon the young officer, and a murmur of surprise 
and indignation ran round the table. That a person should be so unsocial and so 
mean as never to drink wine, was really too bad ; but that he should abstain from 
it on an occasion like that, and even when offered to him by Washington himself^ 
was perfectly intolerable. 

Washington saw at once the feeling of his guests, and promptly addressed them: 

" Gentlemen," said he, "our friend is right; I do not wish any of my guests to 
partake of anything against their inclinations ; and I certainly do not wish them to 
violate any established principle in social intercourse with me. I honor my friend 
for his frankness, for his consistency in thus adhering to an established rule which 
can never do him harm, and for the adoption of which I have no doubt he has good 
;ind sufficient reasons." 



SELF-CONTROL IN TEACHERS. 



On a certain occasion the great teacher Plato was about to strike one of his 
slaves, but, while his hand was in the air, he suddenly checked himself, still retain- 
ing it in its elevated and menacing position. The poor slave after some hesitation 
ran away, but his master stood transfixed to the spot, as if he were a statue. An 
intimate friend having observed this transaction, asked the philosopher what he 
meant by such singular conduct. "I am now," said he, "chastising an angry 
man." He had postponed his slave's punishment, and was punishing himself for 
giving way to anger. Seneca relates that on anotlier occasion this same slave com- 
mitted some offence for which Plato thought it advisable to administer corporal 
punishment, but being under the influence of anger, he addressed his friend Speu- 
sippus, who happened to be near, saying, " Do thou chastise this fellow ; I am 
angry, and might go farther than becomes me." 

This is the spirit we would commend. The modern teacher, like his Grecian 
predecessor, should never inflict punishment while under the influence of anger. 
It is true he cannot, like Plato, delegate his power to another, but he can stop his 
uplifted hand and allow the offender time to repent, and his own anger time to evap- 
orate. 
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NO. 

Would yon learn the biavest thing that man can ever do t 
Would yon be an uncrowned king, absolute and true ? 
Would you seek to emulate all you hear in story, 
Of the Moral, Just, and Great, rich in recU glory ? 
Would you lose much bitter care in your lot below ? 
Bravely speak out, when and where ^tis right to utter, No. 

When temptation would you lead to some pleasant wrong ; 
When she calls you to give heed to her syren song ; 
When she offers bribe and smile, and your conscience feels 
There is nought but shining guile in-the jjifts she deals ; — 
Tlien, oh, then, let courage rise to its strongest flow, 
Show that you are brave as wise, and firmly answer. No. 

Few have learned to speak this word when it should-be spoken ; 

Resolution is deferred, vows to virtue broken ; 

More of courage is required this one word to say. 

Than to stand where shots are fired in the battle fray 

Use it fitly, and you* 11 see many a lot below, 

May be schooled, and nobly ruled, by power to utt<ir , No. 



HOW TO PROSPER IN BUSINESS. 

1. iN-the first place make up your mind to accoinplisli whatever 
you undertake. Decide upon some particular employment, and- 
persevere in it. All difficulties are overcome by diligence and 
assiduity. 

3. Be not afraid to work witli-your-own hands, and dilijjfently, 
too. A cat in gloves catches no mice. 

3. Attend to your business yourself. Keep thy shop, and thy 
shop will keep thee. 

4. Be frugal. Save the pence, and-the pounds will take-care-of 
themselves. 

5. Be abstemious. Who dainties love shall beggars prove. 

6. Rise early. Plow deep while sluggards sleep, and you shall- 
have corn to sell and to keep. 

7. Treat every-one with, respect and civility. Good manners 
ensure sncc( ss. 

8. Never anticipate wealth from any pource than labor ; especiaUy 
never place dependence upon becoming the possessor of an inheri- 
tance. He who waits for dead men's slio(S, may oft go for-a long- 
time barefoot. 

9. Above all things never despair. God is where he was. He 
ht'lps those who work, and trust in him. 
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KXT TO PULTE 16. 
YEE-HOOK — ^PBEFEXES AND 8 UFFiXER—OOSTRkCnOtOk 

L Life, leave, thief, theft, thrifty, fife or five, favorite, knave, Jmav. 
ery, enough, sheaf, wove, voof, aJive or olive, elf, alool 

2. Decompose, disconcert, accommodation, accompanied, recom 
mend, reconciliation unreconciled, recognized, misconstrne, non« 
committal, circumvent, inconsolable. 

3. Inconstant, uncomplaining, incognito, inaccuracy, unaccounta* 
ble; inconsiderate, inconceivable, circumlocution, circumference, 
circumscribe. 

4. Inmate; although, almighty; withdraw, withheld, withhold; 
whereby, wherefore ; forget, forgotten, forbidden : evermore ; over- 
flow. 

5. Self-esteem, self-conceit ; foreknow, forego ; hereupon, here- 
with ; retrograde ; orthodox ; hand-writing, handmaid; magnetism; 
irreverent. 

6. Commendable, forcible ; painful, handful, graceful, faithful, 
healthfulness, cheerfulness ; however, wherever, whichever, whoever, 
whosoever, whatever, whenever. 

7. Howsoever, whensoever, whencesoever ; penitential, essential, 
non-essentials ; friendship, lordship, statesmanship ; therein, with- 
in, herein ; whereon, thereon ; out-of, whereof, thereof. 

8. Therefore, heretofore ; seaward, onward, heavenward ; grave- 
yard, vineyard ; short-hand, long-hand ; thyself, ourselves, your- 
selves ; manhood, brotherhood, boyhood. 

9. Childhood, Godhead ; light-hearted, hard-hearted, faint-hearted; 
ornamental, detrimental ; feebleness, nobleness ; fmitfulness, care- 
fulness ; heedlessness. 

10. Likely, weekly, mockery, millinery, popery or peppery ; dow- 
ry, medium, malaria ; dietetic, cachexy, prohibit. 

11. Europeun; statue, statute or statuette, union; responsible, indis- 
pensable; destructive; auctioneer, stationaiy, temptation, .foundation; 
alterative nutritive; northern. 

12. Negotiation, denunciation; illustration; ornament, atonement; 
ninety; bank, crank, link; contention, retention. 

13. Buying, hoping, dosing or dozing, advertising, partings, meet- 
(ngs, boarding ; invited, sprouted, benighted, granted ; widened, 
tendeth, meditated, gently. 

14. Afforded, folding, boldneps, melteth ; wholly ; unknown, un- 
natural, unnecessary ; illegal ; farmers or farmer's, prospers or pros- 
perous, industries or industrious. 

15. Sharper, fairer, fuller, greatcFt, happiest ; indisputable-blv, 
professional-ly, material-ly, ofl&cial, officially ; J. S. and T. C. Ricn- 
ardson. 

16. Preliminary, transcendental, jurisprudence ; camped, misstate, 
hungry, postmaster, mostly, Loastful, explanatory, satisfaction, re- 
markable. 

17. Sensibility, fidelity, majority, liberty; wintry, wondrous; 
appointment, attainment, thenceforward, husbandman, Pennsylvar 
Qia, influential, wash. 
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Vee-K,oolc. Prefixes * Suffixes, etc. 
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TO 

When the only distinction between an adjective and its derived adverb 
is the sound of final * j/" both may be represented by the same form. 

.iJ)enote the initial oi a proper name by the sign which expresses the 
corresponding Roman letter, rather than by the character which denotes 
the real sound. Thus, write the stem T for the initial of Theodore, P for 
Philip, etc. Represent S by the stem S on the line, C by S through it, G 
by J through the line and R by Ree. Use initially ticked CHay for H. 
Write A — ^heavy dot on the line for Alfred, Arthur, or Augustus, and 
j&— the dot below the line— for Emma, Earnest, or Eugene, as well as for 
Eli, line 15. 

§ 6. — GoNTBAcnoNS. — Outlines of more than one consonant charac- 
ter which do not represent all the consonant sounds in the word, 
are called ** contractions." They are employed for very frequently- 
recurring words, and where the full outline is very long or awkward, 
or where some peculiar difficulty occurs in the representation of some 
consonant. Most contractions are made in accordance with certain 
rules. These should be applied with judgment, for the shortest form is 
not alxjoays the best. Legibility is a more essential quality than brevity; 
and outlines should never be so contracted as to make it difficult for 
the writer to read his or her notes. Speed in writing is acquired by 
constant practice rather than by using the briefest possible outlines. 

The following are the rules upon which contractions are usually 
made : 

1st. The outlines of very long words are best contracted by leaving 
the latter part of the word unwritten. 

2d. The signs for slightlv sounding consonants may be omitted, 
ds **p" in **prompt,'* one "s in *'misspeU;" *'t" in ''postpone f' *'g' 
in ** angry :" **k in *' anxious," etc. The small circle may be substi- 
tuted for tne small loop in the middle of a word, leaving the sound of 
" t " unrepresented whenever an easier form will result. 

3d. Long outlines may be shortened by the omission of an initial 
or medial K, or some other medial stem that can be left out without 
impairing the legibility of the outline. Line 16. 

4th. The outlines of words of three or more syllables ending with 
" r-ty " or "l*ty," may be shortened by halving the final stem M or X, 
or any final stem having the El or Ar-hook. 

6th. The hook-signs are sometimes imperfectly formed or omitted 
in the middle of an outline when they cannot be made without extra 
trouble. The stem W, when initial, may be substituted by the initial 
tick before CH and SB. Line 17. 

§ 7. — Phrasing. — This expedient to gain rapidity of execution is ad- 
mitted into Business Phonography to a very limited extent; but 
words that have a close grammatical dependence on each Other, and 
whose outlines combine easily and yet distinctly, may be joined in 
phrase writing. In all cases observe this Rule : The first word of a 
vhrase must be wriiten in its proper position ; except that the signs for /, 
how and in may have their position governed by that of the stem or 
oilier sign to which tiiey are attachecl. Writing words close to or over- 
lapping each other denotes the omission of "to" or "of the." 

The open Diphthong Signs are very useful in vocalizing uncommon 
or technical words and the names of persons, places, etc Familiarity 
with their use will well repay the student for the trouble of mastering,' 
vhein 
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OPEN DIPTHONG SIGNS. 



The four dose dipthongs u oi, ow, cio, united with a consonant, 
form a word of but one syllable; as 6y, boy, now, few; but there 
are many other double Towels which separate in pronunciation, 
forming separate syllables, and which are therefore termed 
Open dipthmgs. The signs for these are formed of the Dash 
signs for the simple vowels by prefixing or adding a light tick; 
the simple-vowel dash always preserving its own proper direc- 
tion while the compound sign is being made. Since a tick 
cannot be attached to a Dot sign, the signs of the dot series of 
vowels are elongated into ticks in the direction in which the 
stems P and B are struck, and to these the light tick which 
denotes the unaccented vowel is attached; the rising orback^ 
ward made part of the sign always showing the unaccented vov: el. 
The most usual secondary or inferior vowel is i, as in it; bui 
the added tick may denote any other short vowel when i does 
not give the double vowel in the word, as in Noahj where o is 
the accented vowel denoted by the dasli, and ah is expressed 
by the tick attached; the sign being the same as that in 
" doughy." The open dipthongs are formed from the Six 
Vowel scale. 

COMBINATION OF A LONG AND SHORT VOWEL. 

1 H vl 1 H J 

hurrahing chaos being saioing doughy doing 

1 i J 

/ago mediate hygiene 



1 ^ 

carryall folio 

COMBINATION OF TWO SHORT VOWELS. 

1 H J 1 ► 

/(dose) hygeist 

1 ^ 



I J 



i-i oil (close) w-t Bedouins 






H 



J 



maniac oriental marrying 



idiot 



furious yiitue 

(close) 



A tick may be attached to either of the close dipthong signs 
to denote a preceding or following vowel, thus : 

T 1 1 T 1 J 

^enii Honcoye diary buoyant trowel dewy 
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REFUSING WINE WITH WASHINGTON. 
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Hoh/ to prosper in Business. 
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REFUSING WINE WITH WASHINGTON. 



Toward the close of the Revolutionary War, an officer in the army had occasion 
to transact some business with Gen. Washington, and repaired to Philadelphia for 
that purpose. Before leaving, he received an invitation to dine with the General, 
which he accepted, and upon entering the room he found himself in the company 
of a large number of guests. As they were mostly strangers to him, and he was of 
a naturally modest, wiiassuming disposition, he took a seat near the foot of the ta- 
ble, and refrained from taking an active part in the conversation. Just before 
dinner was concluded. Gen. Washington stood up and called him by name, and 
requested him to drink a glass of wine with him. 

"Will you have the goodness to excuse me, (Jeneral?" replied the officer ; "I 
have made it a rule never to drink wine." 

All eyes were instantly turned upon the young officer, and a murmur of surprise 
and indignation ran round the table. That a person should be so unsocial and so 
mean as never to drink wine, was really too bad ; but that he should abstain from 
it on an occasion like that, and even when offered to him by Washington himseli^ 
was perfectly intolerable. 

Washington saw at once the feeling of his guests, and promptly addressed them*. 

" Gentlemen," said he, " our friend is right; I do not wish any of my guests to 

partake of anything against their inclinations; and I certainly do not wish them to 

violate any established priuciple in social intercourse with me. I honor my friend 

for his frankness, for his consistency in thus adhering to an established rule which 

can never do him harm, and for the adoption of which I have no doubt he has good 

ivad sufficient reasons." 

► — »♦» — * 

SELF-CONTROL IN TEACHERS. 



On a certain occasion the great teacher Plato was about to strike one of his 
slaves, but, while his hand was in the air, he suddenly checked himself, still retain- 
ing it in its elevated and menacing position. The poor slave after some hesitation 
ran away, but his master stood transfixed to the spot, as if he were a statue. An 
intimate friend having observed this transaction, asked the philosopher what he 
meant by such singular conduct. "I am now," said he, "chastising an angry 
man." He had postponed his slave's punishment, and was punishing himself for 
giving way to anger. Seneca relates that on another occasion this same slave com- 
mitted some offence for which Plato thought it advisable to administer corporal 
punishment, but being under the influence of anger, he addressed his friend Speu- 
sippus, who happened to be near, saying, " Do thou chastise this fellow ; I am 
angry, and might go farther than becomes mc." 

This is the spirit we would commeud. The modem teacher, like his Grecian 
predecessor, should never inflict punishment while under the influence of anger. 
It is true he cannot, like Plato, delegate his power to another, but he can stop his 
uplifted hand and allow the offender time to repent, and his own anger time to evap- 
orate. 
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NO. 

Would yon learn the biavest thing that man can ever do ? 
Would you be an uncrowned kingr, absolute and true ? 
Would you seek to emulate all you hear in story, 
Of the Moral, Just, and Great, rich in reed ^lo^T ? 
Would you lose much bitter care in your lot below ? 
Bravely speak out, when and where ^tis right to utter, No. 

When temptation would you lead to some pleasant wrong ; 
When she calls you to give heed to her syren song ; 
When she offers bribe and smile, and your conscience feels 
There is nought but shining guile in-ttie gifts she deals ; — 
Tlien, oh, then, let courage rise to its strongest flow, 
Show that you are brave as wise, and firmly answer. No. 

Few have learned to spe^k this word when it should-be spoken ; 

Resolution is deferred, vows to virtue broken ; 

More of courage is required this one word to say. 

Than to stand where shots are fired in the battle fray 

Use it fitly, and you'll see many a lot belt)w, 

May be schooled, and nobly ruled, by power to utt<ir . No. 



HOW TO PROSPER IN BUSINESS. 

1. iN-the first place make up your mind to accoinplisli whatever 
you undertake. Decide upon some particula/r employment, and- 
persevere in it. All difficulties are overcome by diligence and 
assiduity. 

3. Be not afraid to work with-your-own hands, and dilijj^ently, 
too. A cat in gloves catches no mice. 

3. Attend to your business yourself. Keep thy shop, and thy 
shop will keep thee. 

4. Be frugal. Save the pence, and-the pounds will take-care-of 
themselves. 

5. Be abstemious. Who dainties love shall beggars prove. 

6. Rise early. Plow deeo while sluggards sleep, and yuu shall- 
have com to sell and to keep. 

7. Treat every-one with, respect and civility. Good manners 
ensure 8ncc( ss. 

8. Never anticipate wealth from any pource than labor ; especiaUt/ 
never place dependence upon becoming the possessor of an inheri- 
tance. He who waits for dead men's shoes, may oft go for-a long- 
time barefoot. 

9. Al)ove all things never despair. God is where he was. He 
ht'Ips those who work, and trust in him. 
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KXT TO PULTE 16. 
YEE-HOOK — ^PBEFEXES AND 8 UFFiXER—OOSTRkCnoyB^ 

L Life, leave, thief, theft, thrifty, fife or five, favorite, knave, Jmay. 
ery, enough, sheaf, wove, voof, aJive or olive, elf, alool 

2. Decompose, disconcert, accommodation, accompanied, recom 
mend, reconciliation nnreconciled, recognized, misconstrue, non« 
committal, circumvent, inconsolable. 

3. Inconstant, uncomplaining, incognito, inaccuracy, unaccounta- 
ble ; inconsiderate, inconceivable, circumlocution, circumference, 
circumscribe. 

4. Inmate ; although, almighty ,- withdraw, withheld, withhold ; 
whereby, wherefore ; forget, forgotten, forbidden .; evermore ; over- 
flow. 

5. Self-esteem, self-conceit ; foreknow, forego ; hereupon, here- 
with ; retrograde ; orthodox ; hand-writing, handmaid; magnetism; 
irreverent. 

6. Commendable, forcible ; painful, handful, graceful, faithful, 
healthfulness, cheerfulness ; however, wherever, whichever, whoever, 
whosoever, whatever, whenever. 

7. Howsoever, whensoever, whencesoever ; penitential, essential, 
non-essentials ; friendship, lordship, statesmanship ; therein, with- 
in, herein ; whereon, thereon ; out-of, whereof, thereof. 

8. Therefore, heretofore ; seaward, onward, heavenward ; grave- 
yard, vineyard ; short-hand, long-hand ; thyself, ourselves, your- 
selves ; manhood, brotherhood, boyhood. 

9. Childhood, Godhead ; light-hearted, hard-hearted, faint-hearted; 
ornamental, detrimental ; feebleness, nobleness ; fmitfulness, care- 
fulness ; heedlessness. 

10. Likely, weekly, mockery, millinery, popery or peppery ; dow- 
ry, medium, malaria ; dietetic, cachexy, prohibit. 

11. European; statue, statute or statuette, union; responsible, indis- 
pensable; destructive; auctioneer, stationary, temptation, .foundation; 
alterative nutritive; northern. 

12. Negotiation, denunciation; illustration; ornament, atonement; 
ninety; bank, crank, link; contention, retention. 

13. Buying, hoping, dosing or dozing, advertising, partings, meet- 
ings, boarding ; invited, sprouted, benighted, granted ; widened, 
lendeth, meditated, gently. 

14. Afforded, folding, boldness, melteth ; wholly ; unknown, un- 
natural, unnecessary ; illegal ; farmers or farmer's, prospers or pros- 
perous, industries or industrious. 

15. Sharper, fairer, fuller, greatest, happiest ; indisputable-blv, 
professional-ly, material-ly, ofl&cial, officially ; J. S. and T. C. Ricn- 
ardson. 

16. Preliminary, transcendental, jurisprudence ; camped, misstate, 
hungry, postmaster, mostly, Loastful, explanatory, Satisfaction, re- 
markable. 

17. Sensibility, fidelity, majority, liberty; wintry, wondrous; 
appointment, attainment, thenceforward, husbandman, Pennsylvar 
Qia, influential, wash. 
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PLATE 15. 
Wit -hook. Prefixes A Suffixes, etc. 
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When the only distinction between an adjective and its derived adverb 
is the sound of final * j/" both may be represented by the same form. 

.iJ)enote the initial oi a proper name by the sign which expresses the 
corresponding Eoman letter, rather than by the character which denotes 
the real sound. Thus, write the stem T for the initial of Theodore, P for 
Philip, etc. Eepresent *S by the stem S on the line, C by S through it, G 
by J through the line and R by Ree. Use initi^ly ticked CHay for H. 
Write A — ^heavy dot on the line for Alfred, Arthur, or Augustus, and 
j&— the dot below the line— for Emma, Earnest, or Eugene, as well as for 
Eli. line 15. 

§ 6. — Contractions. — Outlines of more than one consonant charac- 
ter which do not represent all the consonant sounds in the word, 
are called ** contractions." They are employed for very frequently- 
recurring words, and where the full outline is very long or awkward, 
or where some peculiar difficulty occurs in the representation of some 
consonant. Most contractions are made in accordance with certain 
rules. These should be applied with j udgment, for the shortestform is 
not always the best. Legibility is a more essential quality than brevity; 
and outlines should never be so contracted as to make it difficult for 
the writer to read his or her notes. Speed in writing is acquired by 
constant practice rather than by using the briefest possible outlines. 

The following are the rules upon which contractions are usually 
made : 

1st. The outlines of very long words are best contracted by leaving 
the latter part of the word unwritten. 

2d. The signs for slightly sounding consonants may be omitted, 
ds **p" in ** prompt," one "s" in **misspeUf" "t" in ''postpone f' "g' 
in ** angry :" **k in ** anxious," etc. The small circle may be substi- 
tuted for tne small loop in the middle of a word, leaving the sound of 
" t " unrepresented whenever an easier form will result. 

3d. Long outlines may be shortened by the omission of an initial 
or medial E, or some other medial stem that can be left out without 
impairing the legibility of the outline. Line 16. 

4th. The outlines of words of three or more syllables ending with 
" r*ty " or " l*ty," may be shortened by halving the final stem li or L, 
or any final stem having the El or Ar-hook. 

6th. The hook-signs are sometimes imperfectly formed or omitted 
in the middle of an outline when they cannot be made without extra 
trouble. The stem W, when initial, may be substituted by the initial 
tick before CH and SB. Line 17. 

§ 7. — Phrasing. — This expedient to gain rapidity of execution is ad- 
mitted into Business Phonography to a very limited extent; but 
words that have a close grammatical dependence on each other, and 
whose outlines combine easily and yet distinctly, may be joined in 
phrase writing. In all cases observe this Rule : The first word of a 
vhrase must he written in its proper position ; except that the signs for /, 
how and in may have their position governed by that of the stem or 
oiher sign to which tiiey are attached. Writing words close to or over- 
lapping each other denotes the omission of "to" or "of the." 

The open Diphthong Signs are very useful in vocalizing uncommon 
or technical words and the names of persons, places, etc Familiarity 
with their use wUl well repay the student for the trouble of mastering' 
U)em 
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OPEN DIPTHONG SIGNS. 



The fonr c2oM dipthongs L oU om, em, united with a consonant, 
fonn a word of but one syllable; as 6y, hoy, noio, few; bat there 
are many other double towels which separate in pronunciation, 
forming separate syllables, ind which are therefore termed 
Open dipthongs. The signs for these are formed of the Dash 
signs for the simple vowels by prefixing or adding a light tick; 
the simple-vowel dash always preserving its own proper direc- 
tion while the compound sign is being made. Since a tick 
cannot be attached to a Dot sign, the signs of the dot series of 
vowels are elongated into ticks in the direction in which the 
stems P and B are struck, and to these the light tick which 
denotes the unaccented vowel is attached; the rising or back- 
ward made part of the sign always showing tlie unaccented vowel. 
The most usual secondary or inferior vowel is i, as in it; bnt 
the added tick may denote any other short vowel when i does 
not give the double vowel in the word, as in Noah, where o is 
the accented vowel denoted by the dash, and ah is expressed 
by the tick attached; the sign being the same as that in 
" doughy." The open dipthongs are formed from the Six 
Vowel scale. 

COMBINATION OF A LONG AND SHORT VOWEL. 

i vl 1 H 



VI 
being 



saicing doughy 
^1 



i 



hurrahing chaos 

1 H 

logo mediate hygiene curr?/«ll 

COMBINATION OF TWO SHORT VOWEIiS. 

1 H J 1 



doinn 



folio 



/(close) hygeist 

a! 



i-i 



oil (close) 



[ J 

U'i Bedouins 



1 >^l .1 1 i J 

manioc ortental marrying idiot furiows virtue 

(close) 

A tick may be attached to either of the close dipthong signs 
to denote a preceding or following vowel, thus : 

1 1 1 1 1 J 

^enii Honeoye diary hvoyani trowel detcy 
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REFUSING WINE WITH WASHINGTON. 
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REFUSING WINE WITH WASHINGTON. 



Toward the close of the Kevolutionary War, an officer in the army had occasion 
to transact some basiness with Gen. Washington, and repaired to Philadelphia for 
that purpose. Before leaving, he received an invitation to dine with the General, 
which he accepted, aiid upon entering the room he found himself in the company 
of a large number of guests. As they were mostly strangers to him, and he was of 
a naturally modest, unassuming disposition, he took a seat near the foot of the ta- 
ble, and refrained from taking an active part in the conversation. Just before 
dinner was concluded. Gen. Washington stood up and called him by name, and 
requested him to drink a glass of wine with him. 

"Will you have the goodness to excuse me. General ?" replied the officer ; ''I 
have made it a rule never to drink wine." 

All eyes were instantly turned upon the young officer, and a murmur of surprise 
and indignation ran round the table. That a person should be so unsocial and so 
mean as never to drink wine, was really too bad ; but that he should abstain from 
it on an occasion like that, and even when offered to him by Washington himself^ 
was perfectly intolerable. 

Washington saw at once the feeling of his guests, and promptly addressed them: 

"Gentlemen," said he, "our friend is right; I do not wish any of my guests to 

partake of anything against their inclinations; and I certainly do not wish them to 

violate any established principle in social intercourse with me. I honor my friend 

for his frankness, for his consistency in thus adhering to an established rule which 

can never do him harm, and for the adoption of which I have no doubt he has good 

.ind sufficient reasons." 

»■ <#» ^ 

SELF-CONTROL IN TEACHERS. 



On a certain occasion the great teacher Plato was about to strike one of his 
slaves, but, while his hand was in the air, he suddenly checked himself, still retain- 
ing it in its elevated and menacing position. The poor slave after some hesitation 
ran away, but his master stood transfixed to the spot, as if he were a statue. An 
intimate friend having observed this transaction, asked the philosopher what he 
meant by such singular conduct. "I am now," said he, "chastising an angry 
man." He had postponed his slave's punishment, and was punishing himself for 
giving way to anger. Seneca relates that on anotiier occasion this same slave com- 
mitted some offence for which Plato thought it advisable to administer corporal 
punishment, but being under the influence of anger, he addressed his friend Speu- 
sippus, who happened to be near, saying, " Do thou chastise this fellow ; I am 
angry, and might go farther than becomes me." 

This is the spirit we would commend. The modern teacher, like his Grecian 
predecessor, should never inflict punishment while under the influence of anger. 
It is true he cannot, like Plato, delegate his power to another, but he can stop his 
uplifted hand and allow the offender time to repent, and his own anger time to evap- 
orate. 
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NO. 

Wonld yon learn the biavest thing that man can ever do ? 
Would you be an uncrowned king, absolute and true ? 
Would you seek to emulate all you hear in story, 
Of the Moral, Just, and Great, rich in real glory ? 
Would you lose much bitter care in your lot below ? 
Bravely speak out, when and where ^tis right to utter, No. 

When temptation would you lead to some pleasant wrong; 
When she calls you to give heed to her syren song ; 
When she offers bribe and smile, and your conscience feels 
There is nought but shining guile in-tiie gifts she deals ;— 
Then, oh, then, let courage rise to its strongest flow, 
Show that you are brave as wise, and firmly answer. No. 

Few have learned to speak this word when it should-be spoken ; 

Resolution is deferred, vows to virtue broken ; 

More of coni*age is required this one word to say, 

Than to stand where shots are fired in tlie battle fray 

Use it fitly, and youMl see many a lot below, 

May be schooled, and nobly ruled, by power to utt<ir , No. 



HOW TO PROSPER IN BUSINESS. 

1. iN-tlie first place make up your mind to accomplish whatever 
you undertake. Decide upon some particula/r employment, and- 
persevere in it. All difflcultiea are overcome by diligence and 
assiduity. 

2. Be not afraid to work witli-your-own hands, and diligently, 
too. A cat in gloves catches no mice. 

3. Attend to your business yourself. Keep thy shop, and thy 
shop will keep thee. 

4. Be frugal. Save the pence, and-the pounds will take-care-of 
themselves. 

5. Be abstemious. Who dainties love shall beggars prove. 

6. Rise early. Plow deeo while sluggards sleep, and you shall- 
have com to sell and to keep. 

7. Treat every-one with, respect and civility. Good manners 
ensure succ( ss. 

8. Never anticipate wealth from any source than labor ; especiaUf/ 
never place dependence upon becoming the ])osseBsor of an inheri- 
tance. He who waits for dead men's shocjB, may oft go for-a long- 
time barefoot. 

9. Al)ove all things never despair. God is where he was. He 
Uflps those who work, and trust in him. 
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NO. 

Wonld yon learn the biavest thing that man can ever do ? 
Would you be an uncrowned king, absolute and true f 
Would you seek to emulate all you hear in story, 
Of the Moral, Just, and Great, rich in real glory ? 
Would you lose much bitter care in vour lot below ? 
Bravely speak out, when and wliere ^tis right to utter, No. 

When temptation would you lead to some pleasant wrong ; 
When she calls you to give heed to her syren song ; 
When she oflfers bribe and smile, and your conscience feels 
There is nought but shining guile in-tiie gifts she deals ; — 
Tlien, oh, then, let courage rise to its strongest flow, 
Show that you are brave as wise, and firmly answer. No. 

Few have learned to speak this word when it should-be spoken ; 

Resolution is deferred, vows to virtue broken ; 

More of courage is required this one word to say. 

Than to stand where shots are fired in the battle fray 

Use it fitly, and youMl see many a lot below. 

May be schooled, and nobly ruled, by power to utt<ir , No. 



HOW TO PROSPER IN BUSINESS. 

1. iN-tbe first place make up your mind to accomplish whatever 
you undertake. Decide upon some particvla/r employment, and- 
persevere in it. All difficulties are overcome by diligence and 
assiduity. 

2. Be not afraid to work with-your-own bands, and diligently, 
too. A cat in gloves catches no mice. 

3. Attend to your business yourself. Keep thy shop, and tliy 
shop will keep thee. 

4. Be fru^l. Save the pence, and-the pounds will take-care-of 
themselves. 

5. Be abstemious. Who dainties love shall beggars prove. 

6. Rise early. Plow deep while sluggards sleep, and you shall- 
have com to sell and to keep. 

7. Treat every-one witli respect and civility. Good manners 
ensure succc ss. 

8. Never anticipate wealth from any eource than labor ; especiaUt/ 
never place dependence upon becoming the ])os8e88or of an inheri- 
tance. He who waits for dead men's shocg, rnay oft go for-a long- 
time barefoot. 

9. Al)ove all things never despair. God in where he was. He 
Uflps those who work, and trust in him. 
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CHAPTEtt XIV. 

OSDEB, OF PBINCIPLES — SPECIAIi FOBMB. 

Hlostrated by various "Word-lists. 

Section 1. — Obdeb op Pbincjiples. — The ease and correctness of a 
student's reading, as well as the facility and accuracy of his or her 
writing, will largely depend on a perfect understanding and ready 
apprehension of the following order of reading the Phonographic 
signs, which is never changed : 

1. In Hook. 7. Final Hooks, En, Shun or Ef. 

2. Circle or loop. 8. Halving or lengthening. 

3. Vowel. 9. In, Ive or 2d Shun-hook. 

4. Stem. 10. Circle or loop. 

5. biitial hook. 11. In-hook. 

6. Vowel. 12. Circle. 

No one outline will contain all these signs ; but whether more or 
less are used, they must follow in the order above given. The outline 
for the word "unscrew" will contain the 1st, 2d, 4th, 5th and 6tli. 
That for ** splints," the 2d^ 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th and 10th. That 
for "prisons," the 4th, 5th, 6th, 10th, 11th and 12th. It is good prac- 
tice for students thus to resolve complex outlines into their element- 
ary principles until this order is well understood. In special vocali- 
zation, the vowel sign (No. 6) sounds between the stem and the ini- 
tial hook. The 1st Shun-hook sounds after the lengthening. 

§ 2. — ^Vabied Outlines. — Besides the large number of words which, 
having a' similar consonantal construction, are distinguished from 
each other by the Initial Vowel Tick, there are others wK5ch lequire 
some farther variation of form for distinction. The variation can 
usualbr be made by a special application of one of the regular phon- 
ograpnlc rules, as will be seenby a careful study of the list, "Words 
varied in Outline," and that headed ** Special Forms." These lists, if 
thoroughly practiced on, will greatly aid the student in the selection 
of forms for other words. In cases where the first prominent vowel 
of the root word, instead of the accented vowel of the derivative, gov- 
erns position, the corresponding vowel letter in the printed worii is 
italicized. 

§ 3. — Special Forms. — To secure distinct outlines, and such as can 
be easily made, it is sometimes needful to waive the strict application 
of a rule. See last two paragraphs of §6 6, 7, Chap. 12 ; also notes 
under § 9, Chap. 7, and §6, Chap. 8, together with lines 14. 15, Plate 
14. Although the rules of Phonic Shorthand should not be deviated 
from beyond the express permissions given, the outlines resulting 
from even a strict application of rules will often vary ; and while short 
words usually have their forms definitely fixed by the rules, a large 
number of longer words have no particular form either full or con- 
tracted, which is to be regarded as absolutely correct, to the exclusion of 
all others. In selecting forms, attention should be paid, first, to defi- 
niteness, second, to ease or facUity, and, third, to susceptibility of con- 
traction into an abbreviated outline that is capable of being made full 
by simple continuation, when it is desirable to increase the legibility of 
the notes. Vocalize an uncommon, short word. 

6 
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g 4. — ^Pbacticb ok Word Lists. — After working np the Beading 
Lessons until they can be written correctly from . dictation, the student 
should review the main principles of the art by memorizing the "Rulea 
for Phonographic Outlines " on pages 84 and 86, and deciphering and 
writing out several times the ** Examples " which illustrate those rules. 
Then study Chap, XV., after which the '* Special Forms and Contrac- 
tions," beginning on pa^e 92, should be taken up. The tediousness of 
memorizing" mere forms is mi'^n relieved by working up a few pages of 
that lively Keader, "Reyna''a the Fox," alternately with a j)age of the 
Word-Lists. When the 'Contractions" and ** Words Varied in Out- 
line " have been written up, it will be best to return to page 92 and form 
short sentences containing one or more of the ** Special Porms ; " as, for 
instance, write *' His ability was about , but not above, the average." 
** On account of our acqitaintance 1 actually lent him the money." En- 
deavor to write ALL the words in shorthancL After composing a dozen 
sentences read them over carefully and correct any errors either of 
form or position. Continue this practice until all the Special Forms 
and Contractions have been brought into sentences. 

Make it a rule never to begin a new page of gsmtinff until you have 
read the preceding one carefufly and criticised it closely. " The impor- 
tance of thus reading one's own writing cannot be overestimated; it will 
prevent the writing of illegible forms and give facility in reading notes. 

After observing the foregoing directions the st udent will be prepared 
to study intelligently and to appreciate Chapter XVI, and the lessons 
that loUowy which illustrate the specialties of the Reporting Style. 

■ ■ -■ ■- ■ •»• 



WOEDS OF WISDOM. 



Shadow owes its birth to light. — Oay, Habit is ten times nature.— 
Wellington. All men, well interrogated, answer well. — Plato. There is 
no real life but cheerful life. — Addison. Silence is one great art of con- 
versation. — Haslitt, He conquers grief who can take a firm resolution. 
— Goethe. No man needs money so much as he who despises it. — 
Bichter. None preaches better than the ant, and she says nothing. — 
Franklin. If God did not exist it would be necessary to invent one. — 
Voltair. There never was a great man unless through divine inspi- 
ration. — Cicero. We can do more good by being good than in any 
other way. — Boland Hill. Conversation is an art in which a man 
has all mankind for competitors. — Emerson. The coldest bodies 
warm with opposition, the hardest sparkle in collision. — 
Junius. We know God easily provided we do not constrain 
ourselves to define him. — Joubert The guilty mind debases the 
^reat image that it wears, and levels us with brutes. — Havard. Some 
grief shows much of love, but much of grief shows still some want of 
wit. — Shakespear. The superiority of some men is merely local ; they 
are great because their associates are little. — Johnson. Good taste is 
the modesty of the mind ; that is why it cannot be either imitated or 
acfinired. — Madam Gerardln. Subtract from a great man all that he 
owes to opportunity, all that he owes to chance, all that he has gained 
by the wisdom of his friends and by the folly of his enemies, and the 
udant will often be left a pigmy. — Barlow. Meditation is the strength 
of life. —MajrUiieau. 
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WORDS or "WISDOM. 
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84 

RULES FOR PHONOGRAPHIC OUTLINES. 

The following General Rules govern the formation of outlines in 
Phokio Shorthand. The comparatively few words not written in 
accordance with them, are classe^^ as Word-signs or Special forms. 

Stem Signs. 

1. Use the proper Stem-sign to express the only Consonant of 
any word. 

2. Use a Stem-sign to denote the f i r s t Consonant of all words, 
except such as begin with "s" , or with "n** preceded by a vowel. 

3. Use a Stem-sign to express the last Consonant in the ontline 
of a word that ends with a vowel-sound. Except El and Ar hooks. 

4. Use Ree for the sound of **r" when a vowel immediately follows, 
but Er when one does not 

6. Write Upright and Slanting Stems downward, and Horizon- 
tals from 1 e f t to ri gh t ; except that L and Ish are made upward if 
either is the only stem in the outline, and when, as final stems, their 
sounds are followed by a vowel. As initial or medial stems, they may 
be struck up or down. Ree is always made upward, and may be 
used medially when no vowel follows, to improve the outline. 

6. Use Hay initially, to express the Aspirate before final **t" "n" 
*nd'' **s" **ns" <'st" **zd",and "shun" ; also before the stems Kay and 
Gay, a circle, or an initially hooked stem ; and before Ree, and L 
when followed by a vowel. Hay may also be used medially. 

Note. The Stems are the primary phonographic characters for the 
consonant elements of the language. The sounds of the letters M, 
P, B, CH, J, K and G (hard) are always expressed by stems. 

Adjuncts are smaller characters, which, for the purpose of short- 
ening or giving definiteness to the outline, are often used in place of 
the Stem-signs, for the consonant sounds not mentioned above. Most 
of them are attached to the stems either initially ui finally. 

With the exception of the In and Ivc-hooks, all Hooks, Circles 
and Loops are turned on the inner side of the curved stems. When 
these are Fmal Adjuncts they are made small to denote merely one 
or more consonant sounds, but large to denote a separate syllable. 

Final Adjuncts. 

1.* Hook all stems with a small hook — on the left or under side 
of straight stems — to add the sound of "n", and with a large hook to 
add the syllable "shun." 

Hook straight stems — on the right side — ^with a small hook fop 
iif or "v", and a large one for "ter" or "ther." 

2. Lengthen all curved stems whether simple or hooked, and the 
straight stems also when finally hooked, to add the syllables "ter", 

'der" or "ther." 

3. Halve all un-hooked, and uncombined stems, to add **t** final; 
though S is not halved unless it is preceded by a vowel. 

Halve W, Z, and any hooked or initially circled stem, and any 
combined stem where the point of junction is defined, to add the 
sound of either *'t" or"d." Halve It andX, unhooked, for "t" only. 

4. Add a small Circle to all stems, for "s" or "z*» medial or final 
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EXAMPLES OF " RULES FOR OUTLINES." 



STEMS 



jV 




s. .N...^ J./^r/",.^ wr-.w ^ ^ ^ .-^A.M 



^. .^.^T^../7^.^ 



<rb 



/^^..^t^ /TO 



->: 



FINAL ADJUNCTS. 



....\..\,.b..>.^_^..<^'.^.,i;..^:..r^...fS^ / ^ 

/l, ••U .-^ ^ ....^. .7T™>.. ^.. r*-» 



"*• • •• « » ■ • 




\- 



\ '" •' /. ^ ^. *^ t ^" ^" ^ r? ^ '^ >{ "^V 



^ L- -? ^ I. "5 ^ ^' '^'- tr c- c-„ V Z~ ll. 
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and a large Circle for a combination of those sounds in one syllable. 

6. Loop all stems to add the combined sounds of "st" or "zd" and 
the syllable "stT", when those sounds are final. 

The Final Circles and Loops are turned on the right or upper side 
of straight stems, unless the sound of "n" immediately precedes their 
powers ; then they are written on the 1 e ft or En-hoo k side. A small 
circle is made inside of any hook, for the addition of "s"or *'z.*' 

The terminations "z*sh*n" and "s*zh*n**, as in the words physician 
and decision^ are denoted by a large circle followed by the In-hook. 

6. Let the In-hook conclude the outlines of words ending in a syl- 
lable that is formed by "n" with a vowel immediately preceding it, 
whenever the sound immediately preceding that syllable is express- 
ed by a vowel sign or nn adjunct. 

The IvB-HOOK is used after half and double-length stems. 

7. Denote the Past tense by the stem D, the Ed-tick, halving the 
last stem of the outline, or by forming a final circle into a small Iood. 

Initial Adjuncts 

1. The El and Ar- Hooks are chiefly used to express the Sx/unds 
of **r* and "r" when those sounds immediately follow some other 
consonant sound, as in the words blew tiXid pray \ and, wlien the 
vowel between the consonants is unaccented or obscure, as in evil 
and offer . But these hooks may be prefixed to complex and combined 
stems, as substitutes for the stems El or Ar, Lee or Kee ; and that even 
when a distinct vowel is heard between the sounds of**!'* or *'r** and 
the preceding consonant . The use of the El and Ar-hooks after a 
distinct vowel, is extended to many monosyllables and short words, 
which are classified on page 65 

The Large Hooks on straight stems for **y" and "w" are used 
only when there is no intervening vowel between their sounds and 
that ol the preceding consonant. After a circle or the In-hook, ei- 
ther of tliese hooks may be omitted from the outline, if an awk- 
ward form results from its use. 

2. The Small Circle is used at the beginning of stems whenever 
the word begins with "s", an(^ thr Large Circle if it begins with 
**s-s" or **s*z'; except words that are written with the stem S, un- 
der Rule 1 for the "Stem-signs", and derivatives formed from those 
words. Outlines of words beginning with *'st'' commence with the 
Small Loop, unless thetliird consonant is *'n" not followed by a vow- 
el ; in that case, begin with a circle and stem T. 

Turn the Initial Circles and Loops on the right or upper side of 
straight Ftems, unless the sound of *'r" succeeds that of the stem, 
when they are made on the left or Ar-hook side. 

3. The In-hook is employed to begin all words that commence 
with "n" preceded by a vowel sound, unless the outline is shorten- 
ed or rendered plainer by the ticked En-stem. 

4. Th Aspirate Tick is used instead of the stem Hay, in cases 
not covered by Rule 6 for "Stem-signs." 

6. The Initial Vowel Tick, as used in the Business style of writ- 
ing, is attached to the beginning of the first stem of a 11 words that 
begin with a vowel sound. In the Reporting style this tick is prefix- 
ed only when it is needful to secure diversity of outline. 
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INITIAL ADJUNCTS. 



-. J.— ^-.. .>^. 5<...^...^.~;^..^^^ -vinrv ' — b"^;^T 



J.-.-J J- ^...>|^..^.l^ 1^ >, 









WORD-SIGNS AITD SPECIAL FORMS. 
7, , .„• _ /«o o_ n 

PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES. 

..c^J::!.^ .r?-^-.:rx (;X^x.^. L^.l^;.-^^ 
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CHAPTER XV. 

VAHES OF OUTLINES — ^TALKING SHORTHAND. 

Illustrated by Plate 16. 

At the beginning of Chapter VII., page 34, it is shown how the forms 
used in shorthand may be represented by type letters, and the method 
is further exemplified on pages 100 and 101. Phonographic outlines 
can also be presented to the mind, through the ear, by naming them in 
a special but very simple manner. It will be of great benefit to the 
stu^nt to thoroughly master this method of talking shorthandy or as it 
may be appropriately called, Stenology. By becoming familiar with it 
the study of the word signs and contractions is made much easier, and 
great assistance is often gained in deciphering a stenographic form 
which may not be, at first, recognized by tne eye. All the special forms 
and contractions given hereafter in the text- book should be described 
vocally according to the following directions, after Plate 16 and its key 
have been thoroughly mastered. 

1st. A stem without an adjunct, whether alone or combined, is to be 
called by its name. The position of a stem or outline may be expressed 
by adding the words "first," "second," or "third" to its name; 
though this is only needful in a few cases, where for distinction an out- 
line is written out of the position of its accented or most prominent 
vowel. Name the stems individually on lines 1, 2, plate 16. 

2nd. An outline formed by a stem with initial or final adjuncts is 
named by uniting the sounds of the stem and adjuncts in the order in 
which they should be read, by means of the short vowel 6; but the long 
vowel S may follow the Way-hook when the stem has no final adiimct. 
The Yay-hook unites closely with the stem and sounds ** yoo." When 
the second Shun-hook follows a full-length stem the snort vowel 8 
should precede the sound of the stem. Analyze and describe aloud 
lines 3, 4, 5. 

The student should here practice writing all the steins with the ad- 
juncts that cian be attached to them, naming aloud the combinations. 

3rd. When an adjunct that is used as final occurs bettveen stems, 
sound it with the preceding stem. Heavy Ree is Mm, lAnns 6, 7. 

4th. Compress the sound of the stem with its adjuncts as much as 
possil)le into a single syllable or into two very short ones. Line 8. 

5th. Call the In-hook " in," and the Ive-hook " iv." The stem Ing 
must always retain its initial vowel sound though combined with an 
adjunct. CH is occasionally used for T in difficult outlines. ** Well,** 
as a prefix or suffix should !)«' written AVI. Lines 0. l(X 

Gth. Distinguish the stems Er, El and Es. from Ree, Lee, and the 
Circle, by pronouncing e before Er, El and Es when naming the out- 
line. The Second Shun-hook serves to distinguish some words which 
are liable to conflict. Lines 11, 12. 

7th. Use the word '• tick" before the name of a stem that has an 
initial vowel tick. Always retain the tick on the words upon Line 13. 

8th. Aspirate the sound of a stem that has a Hay-tick prefixed, 
except where thj name of a combination is already appropriated by 
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the Hay stem and an adjunct: in such cases use the word " Hay-tick " 
to denote this prefix. Line 14. 

9th. The dot, circle, half circle and loop signs are expressed by tLeir 
names and positions. The dash-word signs may be expressed by the 
addition of the short vowel sound I to the name of the half length 
stems which the dash sign resembles in its direction. The termination 
i or y is a common mode of expressing the idea of smallness. Make a 
comma after signs for oh, a\ etc. ^me the Ed.ticlc *' ed.*' Line 15. 

10th. Special Words. Distinguish a word, which is liable to con- 
flict with another in reading, by varying the form, by writing the word 
in the position of its first or prominent instead of its accented vowel, or 
bv always vocalizing one of the pair of words. Some short words should 
always be vocalizea Lines 16, 17. 

In a few cases Lee may be used finally when no vowel follows ; for 
instance, after a circle, or where the derivatives of the word require 
Lee. The sound of W before T or D followed by a vowel, as in 
" weedy," may be expressed by the initial vowel tick and vocalizing 
the T or D. The ** eu " vowel-sign may be used instead of Yay before 
or after a stem, and turned either way; it may also be employed alone 
or in phrasing, to express ** you," because in hurried phrase writing 
the Yay-stem is apt to be made like a THee-stem, causmg conflict in 
reading between ** you '* and " they " or " them," Line 18. 



KEY TO PLATE 1«. 

Stsnotyft and Stbnoloot. 

1. Pee, Lee, Chay-Gay, 'Kb.j-'Bj&q-^— accuracy, Ya^-hse-Jaj— eulogy, Bee-En-Ish 
-^daniah^ "Dee-hee-Er'Eoi—deliriwn, Ef-Lee-Br-/ai/ure, Jay-En-El— flrgnio/, Dee- 
Oay-En-Ef— di$vt(/V, Lee-Jay-Kay— to^. [Outlines of three or more Btems may be 
written without strict regard to the mle of position.] 

2. Ree-Ef-Tee-Bee— r^ormatory, Tee-Em-Ree-Bee— temporary, Tee-Lee-Er— ^atfor, 
Jay-Ing-Tee— oc^/tmc^ Tee-Ree-Tee-Ree— ferri/ory, Dee-Lee-Tee-Ree— <«/atory, Ree- 
Ree-Ef— far(/V. Ef-Ith-Thee— /or^A-iritt. Em-Dee— moc^, Em-En-Jay— mana^«, 
Tee-second— tehai, 

8. Pen, Pee-in, Peshn, ePshn, Pef, Petter, Pet, Pent, Peft, Ptet-hi, Pes, Peses, 
Pest, Pester, Pei^eses, Pests, Pesters, Pets, Pfetst, Pens, Penses, Penst, Penster, 
Pensters, Pents. 

4. Pes-in, Pes-ins, Peseeh-in, Pesesh-ins, Pens-in, Pens-ins, Penter, Penters, seP, 
steP, sePt BtePt, Per, Pel, sPer, sPel, KwS, Kwes, Twet—ttoelve, Lee-Gtl-Em— 
legume, 

6. Pen, Pt'shn, Pev, Pether, Pet, Pent, Pet-in, Fenter, Pes, Peses, Pest, Fester, 
Pfets, Fens, Peshns, Pents, Fests, Pesters, Fes-in — /a«^^, Fesish-in, Per, Pel. 

6. KeS'Jieslm—exertion, KeB-IicBc»— exercise , Kes-Kershn-Est— «wwr«i<?ni«^ Fren- 
Zet—phremied, QeB-Lee'liieB — ghastliness, Hes-Tee-Lct— Aw^i/%, EstRee-Kel— 
kistorical, I^ent-Lets^landhrds, Lce-mctrshns — limitatians, seT-B/de—mi^factory, 
TeS'Tee-Bee— etcetera. 

7. Heees-Si— necessarily, 'En- Rer— narrower, 'Penter-shn— penetration, Prender-Nes 
-^prqwnderancet Ter-Vel-Jct—privileoed, PTefi-yeT,—iNQ\—])erseveritigly, Per-pos— 
pfrhapt, Bea-Tenta— restraints, Jiem-in—reituii/i, rem-Net—renuUnedt J?em-Neter, 
fWnoliNfCr. Tand-Neses— ^ndenciM, kweU-^-eeif-tame, 
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«. BtenBM'-balanceft Eenset—<»n<;lM or Kansas^ tick-Prens-Vee— a/7pr«A«n«iiM^ 
tick-Prens-in — apprehension, Kert-Elt — curtailed^ Vrefi—pr^'erred^ sPrent-Net — 
miperintend, BLetBt—slighteMt BKietterB—gcriptvres^ TreB-Pet—transpottj BteRt-Zet 
^^tartled, eRtst—artistt eB^K—arUstiCt Ter-Flest—perplext, En-Ker-Kay-Lee— 
incorrectly, 

9. in-eBertrshnr^nstibordination, inrTetriy—4iUuUivet in-Het-lfet—inordinatet in- 
Bm-J?es-Ef — unmerdfuNy, in-Ef-i2er-Tee — ir^feriorUyy in-Ter-Met-Yet — intemie- 
dicUe, ia-Ke»— enquires or enquiries^ In-sPert-Bel — insupportabUy in-sesTers — ances- 
tors, in-Vel-Bel— intJo/wofife, in-Hens— «/»Aance, tick-Ens-Dent :Lee—tn^<2era^a^-/y, 
In-sTent iLee—instanUy^ in-in-&B.ee-Tet-^uninitiated. 

10. in-in-W-^et-^nittformedt in-'NetteT-Met-ed—unintermittedy in-Em-iNGl-Dee 
•"tmmingledt In-Kes-etti— -Mnwwccm, PeT-Pee-CRet—perpetitate^ Per-Pee-Tee-Lee— 
perpetuaHy, Wei-Bert— w^^ftred, Wel-Fer— «i>e(/Tare, in-Wel-Kay— un«;«feom€, Wei- 
Em— H^iam, in-Lee-lNOl— ^ntriftira^;^. 

11. Re\—roU or raU^ eRel— ear?, ^ter— roar, eRer— error, i?en— rwn or rain, eRn— 
tarn, Fet-Pee-Beshn—pr^HiraUon, Per-Pee-eRshn— j?r6>por<fon, tick-Em-ieshn — 
emulation* tick-Em-eLshn— emulsion, Met-eRn— moc^em. Met-^en— //za^ron, eeN— 
eign, eSea— assign, 

12. seNs— «enee, eSens— essence, seRt— nsorjJ, eSert— a««>r<, RLet—saltj eSelt— a«- 
sault, sTer — setter ^ eSter — iSS;^r, Der-eKshn — direction, Des-eKshn — dissectiont 
DeB-KeBYm— discussion. Dee- Ker«An— rfi«JMr«<?w, Des-Kreehn— rfe«e«'a<i(»i, ^es-eK- 
shn — resurrecUon, DeB-eVshn— deception , Des-Peshn— rffosipa/iow. 

18. Tick-Tee— commit or committee, ticliLeB— alas /—else, tick-Mens — immense, 
tick-Mes — amuse, (Ist. amass,) ticln-Dee— owed, tick-Met— emi^ tick-Meshn-2d— 
omissUni, Uck-Det— added, tick— Nel —annual, tick-Mettei-^mmuture— amateur, 
tick-Zeshn— e^iWon, tick-Lee-Gtel— We^a/, tick-Dee-Ef— erf(/3> tick-Chay-Ment — 
achievem^ent, tick-Shee— i««t^ 

14. heP— Aeop or hip, hcB- hub, hei/L—ham, heCR— hatch, bay-tick-Er— Aair or 
hire, hay-tick-Lee— Aw^, hail, whole, h&y-tickTee—hauqhty, hay-tick-En— Aowey, 
heNGI — hang, 'Rent—hurU, 'EenB— hence, heJ— hedge, he¥—ha^, hePen— happen, 
heTHen— Aea^en, hay-tick-Net— Aawd, heSB.— hash— hush. 

15. Pee— part; Pet— pet or hoped; Petty— or— him, Bee—6bject; Bet— between; 
Betty— he— aU ; Bee— die or had ; Betty— I— a^ /—eh f— ugh ! Jay— Joy ; Jetty-^avt: 

—owe—whOj Jetty»— owes, whose ; Jetty-dot— owing ; Retty— awd, Tiet-ed— trotted; 
8eJient-ed— surrounded ; in-ed—ownsd: Thenter-ed—t/iundered. 

16. Bet— Serf, Bee-Dee— aftode ; Bent— 6onrf, Bent-vocalized— ftarw? / dot-Pert-ed— 
comforted, dot-Yer-Ted— converted ; Ken-Pent-^es— correspondence, Kers-Pen-Dents 
—corre^ipotidents; Oert'Lee—gradual-4y, Ker-Bee-Lee—cordial-ly; Ter-ZBer— treas- 
ure^ TrefhKee— treasury ; W&y-K&y-Bee— ^wicked, Way-Kay— ?i;ea*/ tick Xeshn-lst 
— all'fsion, tick LeBhn—Mlusion. 

17. Pres-Net— />re«e/?^ Pres-ing dot-messing; Dee-Pent-Net— rfepe/trfen^ ; De- 
Pent-ingdot— {^epen^/ingr/ Gert-Ef— g'ra/^y, Em-Ret- Ef—wor<(^y, Ter-Cher— ^r^ffcA 
ery, Ber-J ay-B^e— drudgery ; FeUer-iSQ— faltering, Pel-Ter-ing dot— flattering ; 
Em-Lee-Ner- mi//i/ier, 'Exa- Lew-Bee— mUlinery ; Pet-Bee— proud, (vocalized to dis- 
tinguish from broad,) Lee-vocalized— toi«;. 

18. seM-Lee— .swio/;, Hes-Tee-Lee— Aw^i/^, Ker-Lee—cruel-ly ; Way-Dee— troody, 
tick-Dee — iveedy, tick-Tee — udtty, eu-Tes-Lee — utensil, eu-Ef-En — euphony, eu-Bee- 
Kay-Tee— wWgwi^y, Bee-eu— 6y you, Ef-en— for you, TBet-en— that you, Det-eu - dW 
you. 

Teachers of Phonic Shorthand, and especially those who give class instraction, will 
And their labors greatly as^ipted by the use of Stenology, as it enobles th^n to de 
scribe outlines without writing them on th • biacl'.oaapC. 
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PLATE Ifc. 

/...^./:.x..-Tr^^..^:r7..k:^c^.vy2^ ' > ^^ 

^ • • • ^^^^^ •••••••••••■••• »»^w • " ^g| p-y« • • I • • • • c^ • • • • • ^^ ^. • • • ■ ^. ■ ■ ■ ^^« ■•■ • ^^» • • • • > % • ^^^^^^z,. ^^ »• » ■ 

v/.. .*T Oi ..O^ c-^....\).,>i^ ..g^ .f\ O.. . 

X* • •••■•■*•••••••••'-- - ^"^ • •^*"" •.•...•-,1 ..••• O *. . \^^ •>.• ••••V*." ••" . v» < 

U4 v/ ly^ r\ cv (^ r\ CV '^ ^ 

//. 6*<^,....» .<^.....^ ^<?..._0.,V. ^- irr>/?? •<r> . r?^ 

/X..L.^..!^.^.f ..^....1..} >..T^i^£,.lrx .l^,.^3..i^^^^ 



/«?. .1 -/rrf*<7^ I. ..^^T^i 



•1 



'k 






/5-..\.n:...\. 



V I • «, , 



\ V 



^v^^ 



/ /• •••6. ../... <x ri... f... 
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^ ^ Danger 
^ .connec- .././...dangers 
^ " tion (ous) 



— 6' 



.L..l< 



condition-ed .1/...IP. defendant 
conditional defendants 



Jl I disaster V 
y Udivisioti •-^• 

■ j?.... discharge 



concession 



c6nflict, or 
•q-— conflict 



^.. 



deficient 

(oy) 



.congress 



. . -degree 

deliver 
P- f -deliver- 



c-n£^ congress- 
ional 



ance 






-H 



conscien- 
tious 

conse- 
• quent-ly 

concen- 
trate 



. P/:... deli very 

r democrat k k disturb 



discrimi- 
nate 

kdisheart- 
ened 

L--- distinctive 

I _ L distance 
^ |j distribute 



• • • • Q • 



enthusias- 
tic 

enumerate 



enume- 
rated 

equal 

equals, or 
equalize 

equality 



1^-^ demon- 
T strate 



1 



bx desider- 
.contmue -<Vs atum 






\ 



iturbance 

doctor 
doctrine 



I 



departure ^--^j__domestic 



(ta 



..J continual 

^' (ly) 



[y^^ destruc- 
• "■ tive-ly 



downstairs 
dwarf 



...^... 



■ contradict 



■correct 



K 



describe 



corruptr 
"\l9 ness 



"f contra- 
vene 



^ y^ detain 
detained 

- . detail 
•v*^- devote 

differ (ent, 

Ul ence-ed) 

\q diirerences 
differs 



7 Each 

/ "Vj efficient 

enforce- 
ment 

.England 
English 




... equivalent 

J especial (ly) 
essential (ly) 



) ) establish 
• W;->,e8tabli8h- 
^^ ment 

\ esthetic 

evident 

W^. .ly 

^^ where 
^"^ examine 



C^' 



c 



-J 



^-^ examina- 
tion 



..•rV?.. exchange 



~^ counter- 
sign 

counte- 
nanced 

cover 



<^ difficult (y) 
difficulties 



, endeavor 
endeavored 



enable 

.... ta 

ilties 
1 . . . 1. direct r/^ enlarg 

r\ direct ex- ^.^^ «„ii.,i,4.«„ ^ ^ explain 
3^-. amination ^^. ^"il^^^!^^- -^ O.^explans 



n 



expendi- 
ture 

ezi)erience 
experienced 



''^"^ cro88-exami- [^ |/| dirt 
nation dirty 



c — 0^ 



cross-exam- 
ined 



i 



disadvan- 
tage 



ment 

r^ • enlighten- 
ing 

entire 



.-:^ 



ana- 
tion 

express 



-T- 



extension 
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extin- 
guish 

i^ extraor- 
• dinary 

u extrava- 
~^ gaiit(oe) 

..^]_... extreme . 

V- . Fact 
-•VfaciUty 

I _ facilitate- 
V^- ed 

..Vyi^JailQre 



• 

given *>> horse- In-hook used for 

•^^ ^ -.^.. inanship^iin" before P. 

/ J general qj^ 
^ ^- generals \ v^- *iere 
(ize) ^ 

. .O,.... generality ;>^ .Y..her 

I ... high ^ -impending 

•^*^- ation - ^j^^, p -Yimpetuority 

t/ ^ gentleman f highly '^"^ '.Jiportant 
gentlemen >-^i^ hinderance "oyi- (ance) 

V . . . .g^d ^^- ^ A heterodox ^\Nimpossi- 

(^ mored ble 



..^l\ impenetra- 

^ biUty 

\ 'A impenitent 
—J" "impending 



govern ^ r\ hold 
••(ment) "^'^ 'held 



ble 
inanimate 



famili- 
ar-ily 



. .^finger 



V^^^ financial 
-figure 



^^r' 



govern- .^^ttTN. honorable ..v/Trr...incap^ble 
mental \ 

^vemor /rrs... hotel __^ ...incompe- 

\ ueni; 

^ human H ^inconven- 
grandeur ■^::^"- -^V>:j> ie^ce 

c— I l"^"^ cv iiiconsider- 

..^»....gratitude .-f.- humanity .^ T-.^^te^^^^^^ 

' \ ble 

.^...gratuity "^ - "^yf^ .r-p.-in-conse- 

^^ ' quence 

^ Habeas ^^ ..v-^ hundred kJI^... incessant 

corpus V, *i^i*dredth 

half and / hygienic wr-T->. incoming 

' half 

,^fortunate V i ..identical ^ inequality 

'■••' -ly .' handle d-::- ;:;^" individual 

J^ . .illustrious individ- 

mJ^ uality 

/in illustrate- \a indebted- 
•J ^ •• K^P ness 

^mmate- ^^ indepen- 
" rial (ly) dent 



j^ -. llret 

^ *^ flret place 

r-:f?_first class 




.S^. . .,first rate 



frequent (ly) 
•frequented 



. -^ fundamen- 
• ^-S^-- taldy) 



. ^ full, or 
W^-- fuUy 



.^. 



future 



Gave 

— -"give 



\ \ happy 
^— hope 

^hardened 

(TV/ 
- hard-ly 

Vo.harmoni- 
.^...heartily 




immortal 

(ly) 

immodest 
immediate- 

(ly) 



...>A^ influence 

1 -in habitant 
•"^ inhabiting 
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*-'"""• i-^^-ni-m^ ^. Joint- 

-n^ ^t^'k 

. . </^ judicious- 

inquiring-^ ]y 

7 jurisdic- 
inquiry c^^ ^q^ 

% inspire- -^ Language 

^ "* *^^" / ^ large 

a'P^Ppe. larger 

^ inspirit / /^ 

Jf institute-ed ^./Z largest 
1; • J • institution largely 

M H^ intellect ^ ^*V^; , 

Vl^ intellectual holder 

..^^.}^^^^^^- laundry 

J/ J^ intelligent f^..^]^^^^^^^ 
intelligence lawyer 

1/ intelligi- /^ legisla- 

- \-* ble ture 

^^^^^ . . interest ^^^T^ legislator 

interest- /T7 legisla- 
-viliAij, ing ■ tion 

..!|/. interior ^•^- -legislative 

intolera- .s-/... length 
^ ble C 

^.— ^ introduc- /^liar, or 
1 ^^ •■_:_i> lyre 

••^•-•"mett ^li^-- 

•^^l^lhe'e -^licentious 

.j^^^.^^ inherent ../TT.. little 

insore ^ 

. (ance) /rrTT/ literature 
insured ' ' 

insurance ^^uterary 



'^^^^''^mercifnl 

/^—y. metropo- 

^ lis 

^"^ midnight 



'<r^ 



million 



n. 



•millionth 

ministe- 
rial, or 
minstrel 

•rrsjdpniinistra' 
^ tions 



ministry 



minutes 




vv-j^ naisrule 



miscall 

mistaken 

mistake 
mistook 



'TT^.- month 
mortal (ly) 



• • • • 



move- 
ments 

cttn .moreover 
Mrs. 

Mr. 

multiple 
(7) 

,^-Vi multitude 
^-^ incus 



c-^ 
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..^r.JnutualOy) 
^-*/ Natural 

(ly) 

.."S—^... nature 
.^ ^..nearest 

.^--<- neglect 
,>w^.. never 

neverthe- 
■^-\ij less 

new, or 
'cj^^'" knew 

v,^ next 

.nonsense 

northeast 

'>-^S-<'.nothlng 

t notwith. 
•' standing 

:^-^^ nowhere 

^ rv number 
• 'numbered 

. . . ^ nutrition 

-^y^ object 

objection 
. .O O . objectiona- 

^\ objected 
/objector 

5^. V obligation 
^obscene 

.obscure 

7 



\ . .. . obscura- 
^""^ tion 

...oTT... observe 



y\ 



.^particu- , -X^possibUity 
<^^• '^larity ^ 

., ^ ^ possible (y) 
.\^^. . peculiar "^ ' practice 

W P-uliaritr -•• PJH^Jl^d 
Y_^pecunUry .^Practicable 

\\^^' .\^. practical 
r vj^' tion f\ 

occurrence \/\ perpendi- -^ pra^tition- 

\/ cular-ity , 

^^y) \ ^ peopled (aMy) 

\ \ opinion ^XSj. perfect .\j^ preference 
^ ^ opinions per cent 

opportunity 
■ "X ' v> opportuni- 
ties 



observer 



\/9 observa- 
tion 

. .^ — obstinate 



crrD. 




.V-P 



philan- ...^^^— ^ pretense 
thropy 

organism . X philosophy "^^^^ P^tension 

.."^^....orthodox V^^phonetic -"^ ^ w 

•^••^^DhT^^' ^^^ phonogra- \^ prevalent 
^ P ^ ■" pher 

-^■■"■•^.^r ..^....Pl'onogra. .\^..P7^-* 

(^--( orthogra- ^^3 phonogra- ^^\\ profitable 
phical (ly) phic '^ proponent 

^^ V Pardoning . \ \ Public (sh) 
pardoned • >-^^~ phonic \ \ P^^^^^^ 

partisan ■^. postal card ' \/ Publisher 

^■^ purpose 
-\/) pursue 
. \/7rr. pursuance 

fVl-- pursuit 



VI 



..party 



party Ist 
- part 



Y pencil 
.-NQ puzzle 

V ^ personal 
-^^ plaintiff 

particular 
i\' (\^'particular- ^ „ .?.pl easure 
/ ly pliant 



\ 

• • • • X • ' 

v. 



.party 2d part 
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... // T^]]S\on y^ reverend, 
Ji religious ^^ ^^l 

-. /^relinquish /^/d revelation 
^ ' ( revolation 

y\ responsi- xv /| right 

^** write 



C"\o Qualifica- 
tion 

qualify 
quality 

l^ quandary 

.... • quantum ^^.j 

C—^ _, /\remem. I satisfac- 

..;".... quarter brance -^-> ^j^^ 

.. C"" . question 



Q^jr-b synony. 
mous 
single 

singular 



■<ar 



sincere 



y^ respoE 

N ble -^^te 

'^°^?,^^ r £ Satisfy sincerely 

'^^'^- ^ satisfi^ •<0^/ ^^"^^y 

tanee o ^^-^ 

-^ ^ remember . K . . satisfac- 
tory 



<H^ 



similar 




remon- 
strate 



tion 
scandal 



question- 
able 

>/\ represents, 

. . . .\> (/f 

.. -^ quotation representa- 

Qt^ 1 ^ ^''^ represen 

c^Reahty ^^ion 



/\ represent 6 — scientific 
(ative) 



^*'^'?."''^,. tation 

realization . , ,. 

y\ republic 

> recollect-e«l \republi- 

recollection ^ ^^^^ 

refer ..'^...require 

y^. . . respect 



y^y^ recollect-e«l \ 

^ /. . . recollection <;-— 

^ refer / 

^. y'. (ence) 
referred 

.....>.. reform 



similarity 

y\ oSlovenli- 
<^^^-^ ness 

^^,, . . small 

^....smaller 

<r^r... somehow 
(ps^T^ sometimes 

cr:^. somewhat 

, sentiment P R gpeak 

.^.N..08poke, spe- 
V significant ^ cial.spoKen 



o^ self-re- 
spect 

Q^ selfish 

■ qQ:^ .secure 
V- several 







..^ — V significant 

.x:^. respectful , .^ \ specifica- 

(ly) V, -• signuy ->^- tion 

Arespecta- siguifica- o spend- 

x^xwxx^ ble-y ^i:^ tion - -^ •• "'-^ 

;pective- signifi- 



reforma- 
tion 



regular 



^^ resi,^ 

^r ly ^- 



V- "'^thrift 
^^ sound 



., cance 

_/- •^T reserved signifi- 

• - • regularity ci-li^ " cancy 

y^ retrospec- / . ... 
/.report ^ ■ Or^ ^<^simphfy 

y\ , _, ...^ ....retail 

/ V...reporter ^ . ...-^-^ . —Q-^ gouthemei 

/Vreporto- '^^^^t^™ -^..^^^f^1>^..^.^.. spirits 
Z. . . ^ .reporto ^-s ^^^^ 0.0 <^ spirituous 



C^ southeast 
/^southeast- 
em 

, - x«..xv,ow..^ , . ,..« nS south west- 

/^..report live ^j^<y\^^^vm .--V^-- em 

sympathy ..CC- ^^Slhemer 



rial 
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universe 
(al-ly) 



^ 



Btenogra- jr^ ^ , 

Bten^ ^CX^ suggestion Vc^ thwart-ed ...r....^^^ 
pher suggestive \^ 

^^>3^steiiogra- Vl.siiperior- ^i J together >- useless 

pny ity | total ^/^ 

\ f stranger ..^^^wear P x i._,^__y-i_ ^ uselessness 

/ '--state sworn -^^ ...tolerable -r 

I D strong-ly ..^ swindle 1 transgres- , o. usual 

^ strongest ^V d-rtr^. g^^ ^ 

irf.stronger .^^^^swindler JUy^ transcribe ....."V- '^^^y 

\ S. subject 1 Technical ^ transcrip- ^ Value 

/ ^subjection ^"^-^ cfrr:^ tion 

^ submit-ted Urv^.temporal W trust- „^...Wash 
"^ '*^'^" worthy ^,.^ ,. 

^,.-t^- ..k.-<^^ ..^^aar .^^- 

sufficient i:-^.testimony 0^ twelve- /.r^ wealth 

■' ^^^- month 

■^'^ISbSJdtof i^...3-quarters J^-y^ Upstjiirs .-s westward 
"'■ tion / / -V-^ unable " ^ 

.V-Vubscriber .-.-&„, .^.'^^^r.i^\^'-^ 

• V^^t^"^' ...V?. thankless '-^ unawares ../S^y'^^^g^J 

^n^ substan- (/^ thought- rr^ unan- . 

.--J. tial(ate)--— ^ less .^ ^ swered ^:>>^^^s^om 

. y vis unequal ^^"^ 

...Sp ...substitute -V^^^«Sselvesi^ uninspired...,^.. wish 
.V::.'rr .-.^-*1S^, .^..., —em- .^witness 
. '^...surprise ..(^-.*''3*- ^ -certain- .(^7^^^ 

swiftly > , theology ^^ uncom- r Yard 
■•^. "/Ythe other monly ^yielding 

p swifter .....^thereto ^ ''°^^^- ...^-.yesterday 
v^ ' scious * 

j-'.r^.systema- .•.^^.. » ^ { states /^••'^- younff 

' ^'^ tise New York ' ^ ^ 

^^1^^ ( t-thinker (^...uniform ( ^^^^tb^^ 
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WORDS VARIED IN OUTLINE, 



THOUGH HAVINQ THE SAME CONSONANT ELEMENTS. 

The outlines here given in Stenotypy, [see Section 1, Chapter VII, 1 
are to be written in shorthand chsuracters by the pupil until the varied 
forms are familiar. 



Abhor 
Bear 

Absolute 
Obsolete 

Abandoned 
Abundant 

Accept 
Except 

Accusation 
Acquisition 

Acquired 
Awkward 

Addition 
Edition 



BhR 
BB 

BsXt 
BsLt 

BnDnd 
BndNt 

^KsPt 
KsPt 

*Kssn 
Kwssn 

KWrd 
•KWrd 

iDshn 
•Dshn 



Adapt DPT 

Adopt DPt 

Adapted DPTd 

Adopted DPtD 

Administra- 
tion DMNstm 

Demonstra- 
tion DMnsTshn 



Adoration 
Duration 

Affirm 
Form 

After 
For-their 

Asent 



DRshn 
8D22shn 

FRM 
FM 

•Ftr 
Ftr 

•Jnt 



Gentlemen [contr] Jnt 

Amiable 'MBl 

Humble ^iMBl 

Appertain 'PrTn 

Pertain PrTn 

Apply PX 

Belong [contr.] Bl 



Appraiser 
Oppressor 
Pursuer 



•PrsR 

PrsB 

PJ2SR 



AppropriationPrPrshn 
Proportion PrPRshn 
Preparation PrPifehn 



Available 
Valuable 
Voluble 

Birth 
Breath 

Breed 
Brood 

Brighter 
Broader 



VZBl 
VIBI 
V1?^B 

BIJTH 
BrTH 

Brd 
BrD 

Brtr 
BrDr 



Cancel, consul KsL 
Counsel KaL 



Causation 
Accession 
Accusation 

Cessation 
Secession 

Coalition 
Collusion 
Collision 



*Kss?i 

KSSTI 

*Kssn 

Sssn 
3S88n 



«Kishn 

Kishn 

Klshn 

Consumption sMshn 
Consummation sMshn 



Considered 
Construed 

Corporal 
Corporeal 

Cost 
Caused 

Cudgel 
Cajole 

Damnation 
Domination 



sDrd 
sTr- 

KrP7?l 
KrPiJL 

Kst 
KsD 

KJl 
K3L 

iDMNshn 
DMNshn 



Daughter 

Auditor 

Doubter 

Debtor 
Editor 

Decease 
Disease 

Deceased 
Diseased 

Define 
Divine 

Defined 
Divined 

Dimension 
Condemna- 
tion 

Dissection 
Discussion 

Each 
Which 

Effect [oontr] 

Vacate 

Aflfect 

Effected 

Vacated 

Affected 

Elder 
Older 
Holder 

Emit 
Omit 

Emission 
Omission 



Dti 
•DtR 
DtR 

DtR 
•DtR 

Dss 
DsZ 

DssT 
DsZd 

D£N 
Bin 

DfNd 
DfnD 

DMnsAn 

DMNshn 

DsK5^n 
DsKshn 

•CH 
CH 

•Ft 

VKT 

iFKT 

•Ft- 

VKTd 

»FKTd 

LDi 

•Ltr 
hL6x 

•Mt 
«Mt 

•Mshn 
*Mshn 



'MGrshu 
MGrshn 



Migration 
Emigration 
Immigration *MGrshn 

Extension [con tr] KsTn 
Extenuation KsTNshc 
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Ebceroise 
Ex-orcise 



EsBss 



Experience sPms 

Exubei-ance EsBjRns 



Favored 
Favorite 

Fanlt 
Flight 

Faulty 
FUghty 

Fierce 
Furious 

Fiscal 
Physical 

Former 
Formal-ly 

Forward 
Froward 

Funeral 
Funereal 

Garden 
Guardian 



FVrd 
Fvi?t 

FLt 

Fit 

FiT 
FIT 

FRs 

FsEL 
FsKl 

FMr 
FMi 

FWrd 
FrWrd 

FNrL 
FnRJj 

Grdn 
GrPn 



Gentleman [contr] ^Jnt 
Giant JNt 

Gentlemanly Vnt:X 
Gentle JntL 

Genteel JNtL 



Get 
Cat 

God 
Guidb 

Grantee 
Guarantee 

Grantor 
Guarantor 

Hold 
Held 

fdolatiy 
Idolator 



Gt 

Ct 

Gd 
GD 

GmT 
GrNT 

GmtK 
G-BntR 

hLd 
hLD 

DZTr 
DXtr 



Impatient uPshnt 

Impassioned nFshn- 
Impassion- 
ate fiPishnT 



Intention KtNshn 
Inattention nXNshn 



Invasion 
Innovation 

Island 
Land 

Leave 
Live 

Machine 
Mission 

Machinery 
Missionary 

Minute 



nVshn 
•NVshn 

•ind 
£nd 

iv 
XV 

MSHn 

Mshn 

MSHiJ 
MahnR 

MNT 
Minute, minuet MNYt 



Patient 
Piissionate 

Pattern 
Patron 

Partner 
Part-owner 

Persia 
Prussia 

Persian 

Prussian 

Parisian 

Poor 
Pure 

Prefer 
Proffer 

Protection 
Production 

Premise 
Promise 

Probation 
Prohibition 

Prescribe 
Proscribe 

Propose 
Purpose 

Rally 
Rely 

Realize 
Release 



Pshnt 
PshnT 

PtRn 
PtJSn 

PNr 
PnR 

PR.Si7 
Pr^^^ 

PRslin 

Prshn 

Piisn 

PR 
PJ? 

PrfR 
PrFr 

PrtKs^in 
TrDshn 

PrMs 
PrMs 

PrBshn 
Pr/iBshn 

PrsKB 
•PrsKrB 

PrPs 
P/2Ps 

BL 
El 

RU 



Refraction RtRshn 
Reflection RFlKshn 



Renewed 
Ruined 

Resume 
Reassume 

Season 
Seizin 

Secede 
Suicide 

Secure 
Screw ■ 

Secured 
Screwed 

Sent 
Send 

Shelly 
Shoaly 

Sheer 
Sure 

Situate-d 

Seated 

Suited 

Situation 
Station 

Staid 
Steady, study 

Stage 
Stowage 

Separate 
Support 

Transmit 
'Transmute 

Train 
Turn 

Tartar 

Traitor 

Trader 

Valiant 
Violent 

Valuation 
Violation 

Woman 
Women 



iJND 
RnD 

RsM 
RSM. 

ssN 
Ssn 

ssD 
SsD 

sKr 
sEr- 

sKrd 
sKrD 

sNt 
sND 

sn\' 

SHL 
SHR 

aur 

sTYtiD 

sTd 
sT- 

sTYshsi 
sTshn 

sTD 
stD 

stJ 
sTJ 

BPRt 

sPRt 

TrsMt 
TrsMt 

Tm 
TRn 

TRtr 

Trtr 

TrDr 

VlYnt 
Vint 

VlYshn 
Vishn 

iWMn 
WMn 
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CHAPTEB XVL 

lOEPOBTINO STYLE — COKTBAGTIONS AJSID FHSASINa. 

Illustrated by Plate 17. 

Section 1.— The Business Style of Phonic Shorthand, explained and 
Ulustrated to page 88, is especially adapted for correspondence, book 
keeping, or making records which can be easily and unmistakably read 
The Reporting Style is only the Business Style in a more condensed 
form. 

IN THE BUSINESS STYLE, 

1st. An initial tick is uniformly used, except before the stems S, B 
and NG, whenever the word to be written begins with a voweL 

2d. Fun outlines are employed ; the writing being contracted only 
by the use of a few needful word-signs, and such special forms as are 
necessary to avoid awkward or very long outlines. 

3d. Very sparing use is made of phrase-writing, two or more words 
being united only when their forms naturally run together and the 
words themselves are in close grammatical relation. For examples 
of simple phrasing, see Line 1. 

IN THE BEPOBTINa STYLE, 

1st. The vowel tick is omitted except when needed ai a distinction 
between words which would otherwise conflict in reading The 
aspirate tick also is, in many cases, dispensed with. 

2d. All common and frequently-recurring words are denoted by 
very brief forms, usually by a single stem, either with or without an 
adjunct. Long words, also, are written with more contracted out- 
lines than in the Business Style. 

3d. Phrasing not only implies the joining of word-signs and full 
outlines, but also the representation of a number of short and fre- 
quently-recurring words by the circles, loops, hooks, halving and 
lengthening in connection with the stems ; and in some special 
phrases the consonants of several successive words are represented 
as they would be if the phrase were but one word. In all phrase out- 
lines, strict regard must be had to the order in which the various 
powers follow each other, as shown in Sec. 1, Chap. XTV. Line 2. 

§ 2. — The Adjunctive signs are used with a word power as follows : 

1st. Tick and Half-circle Signs. — The slanting tick for the can be 
attached finally to any stem or hook when the angle of junction can 
be made sufficiently acute. The tick signs for **a" and **the" can be 
used in the middle of a few phrase outlines where one will not make 
sense in the place of the other. 

The a-tick may be attached initially whenever it is convenient and 
distinct. Made heavy, it denotes /, and may be used standing alone 
for /, if made perpendicular. The ticks for " att" and **who " can be 
joined initially if kept in position. The tick for * ' and " infcy sometimes 
be phrased, and its position be accommodated to the circle or stem to 
which it is attached. The tick for * ' or " is joined only in a few special 
cases. No tick, except that for *'I," should be attached before ft circle 
billowed by a stem, lest it be mistaken for the In-hook. 
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A disconnected tick in the 3rd position, slanting downwards to the 
ripht, is used for '* Am/' and takes the small circle and Lt for *' self.*' 
The circle alone, when joined to " my" or ** thy," denotes '* self." ^ 

The half-circle for ** on " is joined only in a few phrases, because 
that for "in " accommodates itself to the position of the second word, 
llie sign for **of" should be phrased only when its uprightness will 
plainly distinguish it Lines 3, 4. 

2d. FiNAii Hooks.— The En-hook may represent an, and, than tod 
6feen. The In-hook, 07i, and, oion, one, tJwn, not, and dovie after "be." 
Tlie Ef or Vee-hook, ham or of. The Ter-hook may express their or 
there, and in a few special cases, other. The Ive-hook is used after htJf- 
length stems, for have or of. After a circle, write not, Nt. 

The First Shun-hook has no word-power, but the Second Shun-hook 
is used for their, when there is no other way of adding that word, as 
after ticks and half-length stems. Line 5. 

3d Halvino and Lengthening. — The halving principle is more 
freely applied to simple stems in the Beporting than it is in the Bus- 
iness style, for the purpose of adding " d," though the stein D is still 
often used to give variety to outline and avoid conflict with words 
ending in **t." For the purpose of phrasing, any stem or word-sign 
may be halved to add i^ or to, though to is usually indicated by proxim- 
ity. The halving principle may be used to express the when that word 
could not be omitted without its absence being detected, as "for the 
sake of." The stems representing pronouns maybe halved to add 
iDOuld or had. Halving and the En-hook combined express not. Line 6. 

The lengthening of a curved stem or a straight stem finally hooked 
adds their or there. In a very few instances it may denote other / but 
the facility with which "Zr" (the special form for other) is joined, 
renders it unnecessary, as a general thing, to use the lengthening prin- 
ciple for other, and to do so would occasion great ambiguity. The 
words that, let, yet, would, should, as well as on, of, in, if, when followed by 
their, are best denoted by doubling the length of the stem denoting 
their first consonant sound ; thus omitting the representation of t or d, 
but retaining the initial tick if the word begins with a vowel. Line 7. 

4th. CiBciiES AND Loops. — The small circle is used either initially 
or finally to denote as, has, is or his ; also tis, in concluding sentences, 
and^ where neither of the preceding words would make sense. When 
any word denoted by the small circle begins a phrase, the general rule 
that, "The^rsi word in a phrase must be in position, should be 
obderved, with the proviso that any tick, circle, half-circle, or hori- 
zontal word or word-sign belonging to the first position, may be writ- 
ten higher or lower, to bring the second word in position, and that 
sp^ial phrases may take the place of the second word. 

As, tiMs, is or his may be added to a word which begins or ends with 
a small circle, by using the large circle instead, and bt added to words 
terminating with a loop, by writing a small circle on the back of the 
stem. An added it or the is shoArn by changing a final circle into a 
small loop; there is added to words ending with the small circle, and 
occasionally with the small loop, by making the large loop instead of 
the circle. Lines 8, 9. Also Chap. 6 and Plate 8. 

6th. liUTiAit Hooks. — The Ar-hook has the power of oVy our, or are. 
'rtie El-hook of aU or will. The Yay-hook of you and the Way-hook of 
we or way. Jn law reporting, because the word you recurs with great 
freqnency, while we is rarely heard, and because the left hand hook la 
the most conveniently made on the sterna T, D au^ CjB.^ \}q.^^ vj^^^O^ 
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>i^ 



^ ^ Danger 
connec- .. /. . 6. . dangers 
tion (ous) 

condition-ed .l/...(p..5«I«"?*"^ 
conditional defendants 



X I disaster 

..V..., discharge 

I ^discrimi- 
^- ••• • • nate 

d\, disheart- 
ened 

L-- -distinctive 

5:^.^71T' |>- delivery .k. distance 
•1- lonal U^ J ^ (5^ distribute 

j^ conscien- I democrat k k disturb 

•-^- tious *^ — (ic) l> Imisturb 



^ ^ «^«o:«„ I / deficient 

— g.. concession |^.- ^^^^ 

c6nflict, or , 

•q;— conflict Vr- aegree 

^j a deliver 

congress • P • -f --deliver- 



.« • •«.•«» 



tious 

conse 

• quent-ly 

concen- .\3... departure 



1^-^ demon- 
T strate 



1 



I 



^ concen- 

"'^ I trate 



kturbance 

doctor 
doctrine 

domestic 



1 desider- 
••^^" atum 



vl u downstairs 
dwarf 



..J continual 

(ly) I 

—A contradict ^ 



kv^ destrue- ^ , 

^■- tive-ly y.^-^ich 

•^ / \i efficient 



describe 
detain 



H enforce- 

■ ■ ^^^ • • • • 

>--i raent 



•correct >^ >- ^^^j^ed England 



corruptr 
"v^ ness 



^^^ contra- 
vene 



"^ counter- 
sign 

counte- 
nanced 



. detail 
••v^^- devote 

differ (ent, 

^l ence-ed) 

\q differences 
differs 



'9^ 



English 



enable 



c^" difficult (y) 
difficulties 



..cover 



. t Jy endeavor 
__ _ endeavored 

1 .... L direct rT / enlarge 

>...."^amltion'^.-%hten- 

TTiftnr. 



> cross 
nation 



-cxami- [^ |/| dirt 
dirty 



c — cTi 



cross-exam- 
ined 



i. 



disadvan- 
tage 



ment 

,y^ • enlighten- 
ing 

entire 



tenthusias- 
• tic 

enumerate 

....^^. enume- 
rated 

.^^_^ . . equal 

equals, or 
CT"^ equalize 

equality 

^ ... equivalent 

J J especial (ly) 
\ '^ essential (ly) 

^ ) establish 

• \ No-^cstablish- 

f esthetic 

evident 

^*^ where 

.^TT?... examine 

<j^ examina- 
• tion 

..-rV?.. exchange 
p expendi- 

ex <x experience 
" ' o " \experienced 

(^ ^ explain 
..ciO- explana- 
tion 

• ■•••\> express 

- • — P • extension 
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_- . ertin- riTOn *>> horse- In-hook used fra 

— ^ gnnah — "' •* ■■-^"" manship i™ I*'*"* P- 

li extrava- Ci cenerality ^ " her \"^ tmpeniieDt 
-^ gallt(Oe) ■"'■ high — J-^'lmpeudlnE 

..1^..„»m. ..</oC„g:at ^.5 ^^ ^"YSS:"» 

V ■ Pact "^ ;/ genUeman i' highly ' *^ .jiportaut 

■'""^facility gentlemeu >-^i>j^ Underanee oi- (»iic« 

1 _ facilitate- —...goodhu- '-'i_o heterodox '~V?,iinpo8si- 
Si i- ed C-. mored 6le 

W::MaUiire --~^..^lTi^ ^-^M^ .."ri^-.-inanimate 

^menij neia 

W^_JaIeeliood , ^ govern- !~r^. honorable ..urrrr,.. incapable 
— * - mental \ 

\:^^ ^^ . ^^.itovemor ^... hotel .."i^, -"^mpe- 

A^-fl°K«' .■rr?..grandeur -^.->"^'''^ ^^'"S"" 

V,_^ financial trn *^ > -. -V '""f^"" 

■N^-figure ..."....gratitude ..-t-.lmmaii.tj ■^■■■X^^^^^^^^ 

^ - aret , , . . p. hunger 9— o :„ .^_-. 

'^■^■llr.tpUcs ..^...««tuity -i^ - (y) ^"^ 

(j^T-T^-flrat class \_o Habeas ,^ ^.^handred k_Q>,.. incessant 
■ ■^'^^- corpus (^ linndraiitli 

.^sT. . ..first rat« .'^ttm....''*].'^ f,"** ^ • bygi*"'*' ^J-^ '■ incoming 

-^^^lortunate 7- ] Identical ^ inequality 

'— ' -Ij ■■' Jiandle <L^ ;^* indfyldiiol 

frequently) \ , happy 9^ illustrious individ- 

^^^■freqoentetl ^-hope "^-i^ ualitj 

fnndimen. ^v*. , , /^ illustrate- u tndebled- 

..V^T*.... t»l(ly) ..._hardcliPil -J- gd K_J' nees 

fuU, or c^/' --immate- "V. indepen- 

■'^--- fully hiird-ly ^^^.^ rial(Iy|- ■•«"* 

,.V,^^„ future V-,_pliarmoni '■;7W;;^ Immortal ,,„^. influence 

Gave yY" . ^., ""^^ trnmodest >, "^.inhaWtanl 

^^ — jrjm oeanily - ^■■■■immedlttB. — O inligbtiliig 
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vy~* • • ..Joint- 

.^g^i"^ stock 

. . c/^ judicious- 

inquiring-^ ]y 

y jurisdic- 
-inquiry c/^ ^^^ 

^.^Jj^ ...inspira- -^ Language 

^ / / large 

a*4"^P?^x ^^'■g®' 

^ inspirit / r^ 

S institute-ed r.,.L.. largest 
\'\j" institution largely 

M M^ intellect ^ ^*?*^; , 
•Vl^intellectual holder 

...1^...i^tellectu- laundry 

^y (X intelligent .'^. .Qa^'i^^de 
intelligence lawyer 

V intelligi- ^ legisla- 
— \ •* ble ture 

^^^^^..interest /^T/Clegislator 

interest- /T? legisla- 
"<dAL> ing ' tion 

.. .^I^. interior ^•^. -legislative 

intolera- .w-. length 

introduc- /^^liar, or 
^^ "'^ lyre 

^^-•'°mlnt ^"^ewise 
•^^iShSe -^licentious 

. i^;^.;^ inherent . . /::. . little 

insure ^_^ 

. (ance) /rTT/ literature 
insured ' ' 

insurance ^^ literary 








long ':^^>^^merciful 

/> — V metropo- 

luxury >;o^ li® 

midnight 

"^*"^". ->^-mUnon 
scnpt ^ 

manuf ac- «. ; 1 1 ; «»»*i» 

ture^ -^-millionth 

manufac- ^ i^my^i^- 
?^^^ -x-^o rial, or 
turer ^"T^niinst^ 

manufac- •r>jj^ministra' 
tory ^ tions 

mature .^-^^^^ministry 
• meantime "^<^ minutes 

. .>-^ . middle A miscall 

meditate- ^r^^ mistaken 
•- ed 

mechani- j^-^ mistake 
cal /^^— mistook 

<:7A .. member 'TT^.-. month 

memoran- c>/ _x -i /i v 
^jj^ .•-.. .. mortal (ly) 

memoran- move- 

dum y-^^^ ments 

^^^ mental ^rr^ jnoreover 
^ mentality vl 

^ ^ men- tltik* 

•^ tioned v^ Mrs. 

^.^ mercan- «, 

"^^^"-y tile -<irS- •°*^- 

<^^^ merchant -rrw^. /yx ^ 

'-vO mercy /r?r/r\ multitude 

^wP incus 
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..^^r. mutual (ly) 
^-t/ Natural 

(ly) 



\ . ... obscura- 
^^^ tion 

•^^- observe 



-V 



possibUity 



•c_^ 



'.-nature 
..nearest 

. . neglect 
.never 



neverthe- 
•""■^ less 

new, or 
'<^:^- knew 

v^^ next 
^nonsense 



.\l^ 



observer 



^^ particu- 
^^- "^Uirity 

./!?... \ possible (y) 
X^;^.- peculiar " ' practice 

W peculiarity -- P-«- 

v/ pecuniary -^ practicable 

penetrate > .. , 

penetra- ^- Practical 

tion f\ 

.^-^ occurrence N/X perpendi- -^ pra€tition- 

1/ cular-ity 



N/9 observa- 
tion 



V 



obstinate 




occasional ^^ 

(ly) \ A peopled 



<v prefer 



principle 
. ---- r^ ^ (al-ly) 
..\.\ opinion ^N\ perfect .AT... preference 
-^ o opinions " per cent 



'Z.^ 



^ ^ opportunity \ , ., 

•\ V; opportuni- Vx P^^^^n- 
ties • ^^ thropy 



..northeast 



■^.nothing 

V notwith- 
*• standing 



>^^.. nowhere 

number 
'numbered 



'X (V number 



^ nutrition 

objection 
..O.o.obiectioDa 

^\ objected 
■"/objector 

■O . N^obligation 
obscene 



obscure 



••^'^^ pretense 
organism . .^. . philosophy "^^^^^ Pretension 
.."^..orthodox V^^^phonetic -"^ ^'u^us 

;r orthogra- v^ phonogra- \^ prevalent 

^ ^ ^ pher 

(_= orthogra- V^ phonogra- .'V-.P^ficient 

Scr-f. . . orthogra- V3— phonogra- .>\ \ profitable 
phical(Iy) phic ^ V^ 

phonic 
^^. postal card \;/ P^Wisher 

•/ • pencil 
.?VO . puzzle 

\^ ^ personal 

•<^^ plaintiff 
particular 

i\' overparticular- ^. „ .?. pleasure 

/ ly pliant 



phical (ly) 

^ Yx. Pardoning 
pardoned 

^ <*' part 
partisan 

L.party 



..V 



party Ist 
- part 



.party 2d part 



proponent 

\ \ public (sh) 
\ \ publica- 
^ ^ tion 



^•^ purpose 
•\j/^ pursue 
. N/rrr. pursuance 

r\^-- pursuit 
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'^Xj 



n, i-fin. // '*r*^°". /V reverend, '^^^ '^ous 
*^on*^ ./^religious ^ V- or Rev. "ij::;^- single 

^TV^ qualify c/y^^^V^ ^^ ^^A .^jT '^^' 

c-^ A^ respond- y^AfiaiA. «inr*r« 

3 quandary ^ ^^^3 ^ ^ S^ -..^ «tacerely 

-7-^ '^remember. K.sat'sfa*- ,-,. similar 
quantum tory <r^ \ 

C— ^ _^ . /^ remem- L satisfac- ^ amUarity 

.''... quarter brance -^ yon .^j_^. «"•"» j 

/v-Premon- <^_, ^^ „slovenU- 

..C- question «*«*« ..^scandal € S^. ^^ 

. cr\ question. ^^ '^^^^J ^scientific T:^. smaU 

^ able /^ 

^«„n -^"ST"""'* o^ «««■'«; ^smaUer 
_~— quotation representa- spect 

J tivee 

:-/^Iteality ^^ '"^ttoi;- ^ ^Iflst tf:^:... somehow 
realization , j. 

^>Orecollect-eil ^\repubU- .. ^..secure (jvTb sometimes 
^^recollection c~" ^^ ^^ 

o ^ refer ..<; require v. several csTN^ somewhat 

^.y.. (encej * i* 

referred ^^^^ ^^ ^"*™'''' A ^ spe- 
>.. reform gigniflcant ^ Sal,»pofcn 

^.reforma- •'^-f^"-^^ signify .\^..«P^i^«^ 

Arespecta* significa- o spend- 

^.^.^.^^. ble-y '<^ tion "(i" thrift 

regular x-Vir*'"""" '^^^^^ ^. «>und 

regular ^ ly ... ^^^^^ . i... 

Uy) ^v^ ^^ /o ^ southeast 

y^. reserved signifi- ^ v) goutheast- 

/ regularity cii:^" cancy em 

/^ retrospec- ) . ,.- *^ southwest- 

XV..report ^ Hye ,^<^simplify ...V).... em 

/\>...reporter y-^^^^ '^^y^^^'''^ ^^^^^ 

X . . 7 repono ^-^ ^j^^ oso^ spirituous 
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Btenogra- /^ p / 

Btln^ ^CXs^ggestion ^^ thwart-ed - <* -^^^"5^, . 
DhCT suggestive Xp (al-ly) 



^^^'^ stenoirra- \/\ superior- i, I together /-useless 
^ phy • ity '-'f- total "^ 

\ [> stranger .^^..'^wear P/^ ^j.^able ...^^ l^lessness 

/ ""-state sworn .1^-. > - b^ 

1 \ strong-ly ^ swindle "li transgres- .0 usual 

•'^- 'strongest ^ **^^- sor -^ 



o>r^' 



f^77\ transcribe ••••-V: 



utility 



\ \ subject 1 Technical T transcrip- ,.S:.. Value 

•/ ^subjection ^■^— ^^^ ^i^^ / 

Q submit-ted Urr^.teD^PO^^l 3^ trust- ,,C..Wash 

■ A^- '•^"^" worthy ^^3^i^^g. 

c^ Stock Ex- I f^tif^ n truthful < . . ton 

pA^>^ change -\i.-^^^^y -I.. -U twelve 



change -^-^^"y -^-..^welve 




( _ 7 cN^atch 

sufficient <b:^.testimony 0, twelve- /.-..,.1 wealth 

...v.^^ month 

o>^oVNeubordiiiate o 3-quarters hr\A ^P^*^^ ^.*^ westward 

_teubordmv -2-:3- ^ .jO.A enable ^ 

uon / / ^ 

... ^ ^ thank unac- \ wharf 

bscnber --—-thankful -^ quainted*^"^' 

\ sulwcrip- >^^ K-5^ unawares ../r:^. willingly 

<^ substan- (T^ thought- rr^ ''''tZr^^ ^ wisdom 
-T tial (ate) ------ less ..^ ^^^^-^f ->::- 

...:^ ..substitute i-^^^:ielves ^ uninspired..^.. wish 

Superior ( thence- ^ unintelli- witness 

.!<^.. court '-X-- forth .(V.... gibie '^3 

Ov : ( \ thencefor- uncertain- ( A wo^^ 

Nd surprise ,..V^.. ^^rd -yfA..^ ty .Vw^.^ worthy 

...^.swiftly ,..y..^*KiIr .7^..""SV ~^^^5^-« 

^,,swifter .^-VtS ..^..;"'Ss •-^•^^^'^'^y 

system thinff /- V United ^ ^year 

p.P....8ystema- --j^-- ^ 6 ' ., states /^-^ young 

» ^-^ tise New York 

^^•3ld (C-Ker (-^...unifor. (-^^^SJ^t^L 
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WORDS VARIED IN OUTLINE, 



THOUGH HAVING THE SAME CONSONANT ELEMENTS. 

The outlines here given in Stenotypy, [see Section 1, Chapter VII,] 
are to be written in shorthand chsiracters by the pupil until the varied 
forms are familiar. 



Abhor 
Bear 

Absolute 
Obsolete 

Abandoned 
Abundant 

Accept 
Except 

Accusation 
Acquisition 

Acquired 
Awkward 

Addition 
Edition 



BAR 
BR 

BsXt 
BsLt 

BnDnd 
BndNt 

^KsPt 
KsPt 

'Kssn 
Kwssn 

KWrd 
•KWrd 

iDshn 
•Dshn 



Adapt DPT 

Adopt DPt 

Adapted DPTd 

Adopted DPtD 

Administra- 
tion DMNstm 

Demonstra- 
tion DMnsTshn 



Adoration 
Duration 

Affirm 
Form 

After 
For-their 



DRshn 
«Di2shn 

FRM 
FM 

•Ftr 
Ftr 



Agent 'Jnt 
Gentlemen [contr] Jnt 

Amiable 'MBl 

Humble AMBl 

Appertain 'PrTn 

Pertain PrTn 

Apply PX 

Belong [contr.] Bl 



( Appraiser 
Oppressor 
Pursuer 



•PrsR 

PrsR 

PjRSR 



AppropriationPrPrshn 

Proportion PrPRshn 

Preparation PrPifehn 

Available ViBl 

Valuable VlBi 

Voluble YluB 

Birth BiTTH 

Breath BrTH 

Breed Brd 

Brood BrD 

Brighter Brtr 

Broader BrDr 

Cancel, consul KsL 

Counsel Ksi 



Causation 
Accession 
Accusation 

Cessation 

Secession 

Coalition 
Collusion 
Collision 



*KsS7i 

Kssn 
'Kssn 

Sssn 
sSssn 

'KXshn 

KZshn 

Klshn 



Daughter 

Auditor 

Doubter 

Debtor 
Editor 

Decease 
Disease 

Deceased 
Diseased 

Define 
Divine 

Defined 
Divined 



Dti 
•DtR 
DtR 

DtR 
•DtR 

Dss 
DsZ 

DssT 
DsZd 

DfN 
Dfn 

DfNd 
Df?iD 



Dimension BMnshn 
Condemna- 
tion DMNshn 
Dissection DsKshn 
Discussion DsKslm 

Each -CH 

Which CH 

Efifect [oontr] -Ft 

Vacate VKT 

Affect iFKT 



Consumption sMshn 
Consummation sMshn 



Considered 
Construed 

Corporal 
Corporeal 

Cost 
Caused 

Cudgel 



sDrd 
sTr- 

KrPM 
KrPi^L 

Kst 
KsD 

KJl 
KJX 



Cajole 

Damnation ^DMNshn 
Domination DMNshn 



Effected 

Vacated 

Affected 

Elder 
Older 
Holder 

Emit 
Omit 

Emission 
Omission 



•Ft- 

VKTd 

>FKTd 

XDi 

•Ltr 
hLdr 

•Mt 
«Mt 

•Mshn 
**Mshn 



Migration 'MGrshn 
Emigration 'MGrshn 
Immigration *MGrshn 

Extension [contr] KsTn 
Extenuation KsTNshc 
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Exeroise 


KrKss 


Intention 


NtNshn 


Refraction 


RtRshn 


£x-orcise 


KrRss 


Inattention 


nTNshn 


Reflection 


RFYKthn 


Experience 


sPms 


Invasion 


wVshn 


Renewed 


Rmy 


Exubei-ance 


KsBlJns 


Innovation 


•NVshn 


Ruined 


RriD 


Favored 


FVrd 


Island 


•Xnd 


Resume 


RsM 


Favorite 


Fvm 


Ijand 


ind 


Reassume 


RBM 


Fault 


FLt 


Leave 


Xv 


Season 


ssN 


Flight 


Fit 


Tiive 


IN 


Seizin 


Ssit 


Faulty- 


FLT 


Machine 


MSHn 


Secede 


ssD 


Flighty 


FIT 


Mission 


Mshn 


Suicide 


SsT) 


Fierce 


FKs 


Machinery 


MSHiJ 


Secure 


sEr 

_ Ty 


Furious 


FRs 


Missionary 


Mshnii 


Screw ■ 


flKr* 


Fiscal 
Physical 


FsKL 
FsKl 


Minute MNT 
Miniite, minuet MNYt 


Secured 
Screwed 


sKrd 
sKrD 


Former 


FMr 


Patient 


Pshnt 


Sent 
Send 


sNt 
sND 


Formal-ly 


FM/; 


Passionate 


PshnT 


KJ^±±\Ji, 


O^^ JL/ 


Forward 


FWrd 


Pattern 


PtRn 


Shelly 
Shoaly 


SH\' 
SHL 


Fro ward 


FrWrd 


Patron 


FtRn 


SHK 
8Ilr 


Funeral 


FNrL 


Partner 


PNr 


Sheer 
SnrA 


Funereal 


FnRL 


Part-owner 


PnR 


kj\jlx w 


mJ^^^Mt 






- 




Situate-d 


sTYtiD 


Grarden 


Grdn 


Persia 


TUSH 


Seated 


sTd 


Guardian 


GrDM 


Prussia 


FrSH 


Suited 


sT- 


Gentleman [contr] ^Jnt 


Persian 


PRshn 


Situation 


sTYshr. 


Giant 


JNt 


Prussian 
Parisian 


Prslin 
FBan 


Station 


sTshn 


Gentlemanly 


ynt:X 


TT* 


v\t\ 


Staid 


sTD 


Gentle 
Genteel 


JntL 
JNtTi 


Poor 
Pure 


PR 
FR 


Steady, study stD 


Get 


Gt 


Prefer 


PrfR 


Stage 
Stowage 


StJ 

sTJ 


Cut 


c-t 


Proffer 


PrFr 


^^ 




God 


Gd 


Protection 


FrtKshn 


Separate 
Support 


sPRt 
sPRt 


Guidb 


GD 


Production 


FrDshn 




^^ ^AAXA\^ 








Transmit 


TrsMt 


Grantee 


GmT 


Premise 


PrMs 


Transmute 


TrsMt 


Gnarant-ee 


GrNT 


Promise 


PrMs 


Train 


Tm 


Grantor 


GmtR 


Probation 


PrBshn 


Turn 


TRn 


Guai-antor 


GiJntR 


Prohibition 


Pr/iBshn 


Tartar 


TRtr 


Hold 


hlA 


Prescribe 


PrsKB 


Traitor 


Trtr 


Held 


hLD 


Proscribe 


aPrsKrB 


Trader 


TrDr 


Xdolatiy 


DLTr 


Pi'opose 


PrPs 


Valiant 


VlYnt 


Idolator 


DXtr 


Purpose 


FRFs 


Violent 


Vint 


Impatient 
Impassioned 


fiPshnt 


Rally 


RL 


Valuation 


VlYshn 


fiPshn- 


Rely 


R\ 


Violation 


VXshn 


Impassion- 




Realize 


RLs 


Woman 


iWMn 


ate 


nPshnT 


Release 


Ms, 


Women 


WMn 
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CHAPTEE XVL 

ICEPOBTINO STYLE — CONTBACTIONS AXD PHBASINO. 

Illustrated by Plate 17. 

Sbction 1.— The Business Style of Phonic Shorthand, explained and 
illustrated to page 88, is especially adapted for correspondence, book 
keeping, or making records which can be easily and unmistakably read 
The Beporting Style is only the Business Style in a more condensed 
form. 

IN THE BUSINESS 8TTLE, 

1st. An initial tick is unitormly used, except before the stems S» B 
and NG, whenever the word to be written begins with a voweL 

2d. Full outlines are employed ; the writing being contracted only 
by the use of a few needful word-signs, and such special forms as are 
necessary to avoid awkward or very long outlines. 

3d. Very sparing use is made of phrase-writing, two or more words 
being united only when their forms naturally run together and the 
words themselves are in close grammatical relation. For examples 
of simple phrasing, see Line 1. 

IN THE BEPOBTINa BTTLE, 

1st. The vowel tick is omitted except when needed a3 a distinction 
between words which would otherwise conflict in reading The 
aspirate tick also is, in many cases, dispensed with. 

2d. All common and frequently-recurring words are denoted by 
very brief forms, usually by a single stem, either with or without an 
adjunct. Long words, also, are written with more contracted out- 
lines than in the Business Style. 

3d. Phrasing not only implies the joining of word-signs and full 
outlines, but also the representation of a number of short and fre- 
quently-recurring words by the circles, loops, hooks, halving and 
lengthening in connection with the stems ; and in some special 
phrases the consonants of several successive words are represented 
as they would be if the phrase were but one word. In all phrase out- 
lines, strict regard must be had to the order in which the various 
powers follow each other, as shown in Sec. 1, Chap. XIV. Line 2. 

§ 2. — The Adjunctive signs are used with a word power as follows : 

Ist. Tick and Haxf-circle Signs. — The slanting tick for the can be 
attached finally to any stem or hook when the angle of junction can 
be made sufficiently acute. The tick signs for **a" and **the" can be 
used in the middle of a few phrase outlines where one will not make 
sense in the place of the other. 

The a-tick may be attached initially whenever it is convenient and 
distinct. Made heavy, it denotes /, and may be used standing alone 
for /, if made perpendicular. The ticks for *' aK" and "who " can be 
j oined initially if kept in position. The tick for * * and " ixihy sometimes 
be phrased, and its position be accommodated to the circle or stem to 
which it is attached. The tick for * * or " is joined only in a few special 
cases. No tick, except that for "I," shotdd be attached before ft cirde 
^oUlowed by a stem, lest it be mistaken for the In-hook. 
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A disconnected tick in the 3rd position, slanting downwards to the 
rifi^ht, is used for '* him,'' and takes the small circle and Li for *' self.*' 
The circle alone, when joined to ** my" or ** thy," denotes '* self/' ' 

The half-circle for ** on " is joined only in a few phrases, because 
that for "in " accommodates itself to the position of the second word, 
llie sign for **o/^" should be phrased only when its uprightness will 
plainly distinguish it Lines 3, 4. 

2d. FiNAii Hooks.— The En-book may represent an, amd^ than tod 
tken. The In-hook, an, and, ovon, one, than, not, and done after "be." 
Tlie Ef or Vee-hook, have or of. The Ter-hook may express their or 
there, and in a few special cases, other. The Ive-hook is used after half- 
length stems, for have or of. After a circle, write not, Nt. 

The First Shun-hook has no word-power, but the Second Shun-hook 
is used for their, when there is no other way of adding that word, as 
after ticks and half-length stems. Line 5. 

3d Halvino and Lengthening. — The halving principle is more 
freely applied to simple stems in the Beporting than it is in the Bus- 
iness style, for the purpose of adding " d," though the stem D is still 
often used to give variety to outline and avoid conflict with words 
ending in *'t." For the purpose of phrasing, any stem or word-sign 
may be halved to add i^ or to, though to is usually indicated by proxim- 
ity. The halving principle may be used to express <Ae when that word 
could not be omitted without its absence being detected, as "for the 
sake of." The stems representing pronouns maybe halved to add 
would or had. Halving and the En-hook combijied express ncd. Line 6. 

The lengthening of a curved stem or a straight stem finally hooked 
adds their or there. In a very few instances it may denote other ; but 
the facility with which "Zr" (the special form for o</ier)is joined, 
renders it unnecessary, as a general thing, to use the lengthening prin- 
ciple for other, and io do so would occasion great ambiguity. The 
words that, let, yet, toould, should, as well as on, of, in, if, when followed by 
their, are best denoted by doubling the length of the stem denoting 
their first consonant sound ; thus omitting the representation of t or d, 
but retaining the initial tick if the word begins with a voweL Line 7. 

4th. CiBciiES AND Loops. — The small circle is used either initially 
or finally to denote as, has, is or his ; also us, in concluding sentences, 
and^ where neither of the preceding words would make sense. When 
any word denoted by the small circle begins a phrase, the general rule 
that, ^* The first word in a phrase must be in position," should be 
observed, with the proviso that any tick, circle, half-circle, or hori- 
zontal word or word-sign belonging to the first position, may be writ- 
ten higher or lower, to bring the second word in position, and that 
sp^ial phrases may take the place of the second word. 

As, has, is OT his may be added to a word which begins or ends with 
asmall circle, by using the large circle instead, and bt added to words 
terminating with a loop, by writing a small circle on the back of the 
stem. An added it or the is shoAm by changing a final circle into a 
small loop; ^>ere is added to words ending with the small circle, and 
occasionally with the small loop, by making the large loop instead ol 
the circle. Lines 8, 9. Also Chap. 6 and Plate 8. 

6th. IxoTiAii Hooks. — The Ar-hook has the power of or, our, or are. 
'rtie £l-hook of aU or will. The Yay-hook of you and the Way-hook of 
we or way. In law reporting, because the word you recurs with great 
frequency, while we is rarely heard, and because the left hand hook is 
the most conveniently made on the stems T, D wa.^ CYL> >i)Q.^^w3-\2kaO&. 
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connec- ..A./, dangers .<A I .^!^*^f*'^ [n 
' tion (ous) ; l>divisiOM "Y^ 

condition-ed .l/...(p. defendant 
conditional defendants 



^ «^««.v«o:«« I / deficient 
— g.. concession |p/.- ^^^^ 

c6nflict, or 
"q;" '•'conflict 



' • X • •• • 



discharge 



discrimi- 
nate 



►congress 



c— 1£> congress- 
•' ional 

r^ consci 



- • degree 

deliver 
r-f-deiiver- 
^ ance 

P/:... delivery 



/v disheart- 
ened 

L-- distinctive 

I _ k distance 
^ |j distribute 



enthusias- 
tic 

enumerate 



enume- 
rated 



: • • • .0 



conscien- 
tious 



conse- 
-•• quent-ly 



concen- 
trate 



« 

.»> L-^ -.continue 

_..J continual 

Cx- (ly) 



l_ democrat k k disturb 
^^ (ic) l> iTbdisturbance 

1^-^ demon- | I 
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hither swarms of officers to harass onr people, and eat ont their snbstaiice. He 
has kept amoog us, In times of peace, standing armies, without the consent of our 
leglslatnre. He has affected to render the military independent of, and superior to, 
the civil power. He has combined, with others, to subject us to a jurisdiction 
foreign to our constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his assent U 
their acts of pretended legislation : 

For quartering large bodies of armed troopR among us; for protecting^ them, by 
mock trial, from punishment, for any murders which tney should commit on the 
inhabitants of these States; for cutting off o:ir tra-'e with all parts of the world; 
for imposing taxes on us without our consent; for depriving us, in many cases, of 
the benefits of trial by jury. For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pre- 
tended offenses. For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighbormg 
province, establishing therem an arbitrary government, and enlarging its boun- 
daries, so as to render it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing the 
same absolute rule into these colonies; for taking away our charters, abolishing 
our most valuable laws, and altering, fundamentally, the powers of our govern- 
ments; for suspending our own legislature, and declaring themselves invested with 
power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. Be has abdicated government 
here, by declaring us out of his protection, and waging war against us. He has 
plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed the lives of 
our people. He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries 
to complete the works of death, desolation, and tyranny, already begun, with cir- 
cumstanccs of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, 
and totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. He has constrained our fellow- 
citizens, taken captive on the high seas, to bear arms against tlieir c<»untry, to be- 
come ihe executioners of their friends and brethren, or to fall themselves by their 
hands. He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has endeavored 
to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian savages, whose 
known rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, texes, and 
conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned for redress, in the most 
h amble terms; our repeated petitions have been answered only by repeated in- 
jury. A prince, whose character is thus marked by every act which may define a 
tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our British brethren. We have 
warned them, from time to time, of attempts made by their legislature to extend 
an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the circum- 
stances of our emigration and settlement here. We have appealed to their native 
justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured them, by the ties of our common 
kindred, to disavow these usurpations, which would inevitably interrupt our con 
nections and correspondence. They, too, have been deaf to the voice of justice 
and consanguinity. We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which de- 
nounces our separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies 
in war— in peace, friends. • 

We, therefore, the i epresentatives of the United JPtates of America, in General 
Congress assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude 
of our intentions, do, m the name, and by the authority of the good people of these 
colonies, eolemnly publish and declare, that these United Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent States; that they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British crown, and that all political connections between them 
and the State of Great Britain, is, and ouJ'>»t. to be, totally dissolved; and that, as 

{Cojicluded on page 105.) 
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